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RATIONING 


Gasoline rationing and the rubber shortage may alter 
many of your plans, but livestock producers will find 


no rationing of service and efficiency at the CENTRAL 
MARKETS. 


REMEMBER, selling and yardage charges at the 
CENTRAL MARKETS only consume from 1 to 2% of 
the gross sale price of your livestock. NO OTHER 
COMMODITY CAN BE SOLD AT SUCH LOW EX- 
PENSE. 


CENTRAL MARKETS also save an untold amount 
of labor and expense in placing your livestock before 
the largest number of buyers. Thousands ot automo- 
bile miles, hotel bills, telegrams, telephone calls, and 
low production per man hour are eliminated. 


CONSERVE TIRES -- CONSERVE GASOLINE 





CONTACT THE LARGEST NUMBER OF BUYERS AT 
THE MINIMUM OF EXPENSE 
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CEROGRAS i: sow obtainable in 
the fine feeds manufactured by: 


Missoula Mercantile Co., 
Missoula, Mont. 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Hl. 




















Every SHEEPMAN knows the value of lush spring range to 
profitable sheep husbandry. 


When the range grasses are short and tender he sees lesser shy-breeding with 
a resultant larger lamb crop . . . a more abund=nt milk flow with lower lamb 
mortality ... a better and greater wool clip. 


Now for the first time these fine feeding values of Spring Range have been 
captured and are available for winter and year around feeding through 


CEROGRAS! 


CEROGRAS is a blend of young spring grasses raised on selected fertilized 
soils, cut and dehydrated when at the peak of their vitamin and mineral 
values. 


For the finest results insist on feeds now available containing this new 


ingredient . . . CEROGRAS. “Build a Fence Around Springtime.” 


Write for Free Booklet “The Amazing Story of Grass” 
and name of your nearest CEROGRAS Dealer. 


CEROPHYL LABORATORIES, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Last Month 


EPTEMBER reports from the range country show quite 
S generally dry conditions. At this time of the year, 
this is not extremely serious in most states but may have 
a material effect upon next year’s crops of wool and 
lambs. 

The sheepman’s markets, now operating completely 
under ceiling orders, have not. fluctuated materially. The 
requirements for use of domestic wool in recent large 
orders of yardage placed by the War Department have 
helped bring crossbred wools practically to the level of 
ceiling prices at Boston. As referred to in Mr. Fawcett’s 
Boston report in this issue, the worsted mills are becom- 
ing somewhat apprehensive over their activities when the 
goods under their present contracts have been delivered. 
If the market is to be kept steady, it will be necessary to 
have an early announcement as to further orders of 
worsted goods. 


Sheep Labor 


In the West it is becoming plainer and better realized 
that the labor situation is certainly causing a decline in 
the numbers of ewes bred this fall, especially in the 
northern states. A few smaller outfits that have been able 
to close out have done so. Mainly, the decrease is in the 
medium-sized and larger outfits which have lost many 
of their employees to the Army or war production ser- 
vices, which outfits are certain that they will not have suf- 
ficient help to handle as many sheep in 1943 as they ran 
in 1942. 


Since other prominent war questions are being dis- 


posed of by Congress, there are grounds for expectation. 


of fairly early action designed to freeze livestock and 
other labor to their present jobs. Just what will be the 
nature of this coming legislation, and how directly it 
may apply to wool production, is still problematical, but 
it is likely to bring some assistance to outfits now sorely 
perplexed over next year’s operations. 


Larnings in 1943 


One fact that has been mentioned many times on 
this page is becoming still more apparent. That is that 
1943 wool and lamb markets, under present ceiling rul- 
ings, can not be expected to be much, if any, higher than 
in 1942. On the other hand, wages and other items of 
expense have already increased materially this year and 
seem certain to increase still further. Without regard to 
the sheepman’s taxes, this must mean that 1943 margins 
between production costs and income from sales will be 
narrower than in 1942. 

The new federal tax bill is still in the making. It has 
long been known that the federal taxes to be paid March, 
1943, on the business operations of 1942 will be much 
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larger than in previous years, and will absorb the largest 
part of any operating margins heretofore commonly re- 
garded as profits. 


Price Stabilization Law 


The new federal law “to aid in preventing inflation 
and for other purposes” came into effect with the approval 
and signature of the President in the late hours of October 
2. By 7:12 p. m. of that day, both branches of Congress 
had adopted by large votes the report of the conference 
upon which was placed the duty of reconciling the dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate versions of the 
new legislation. 

While the President was on his secret western trip, 
the news from Congress related largely to the great battle 
between the Farm Bloc and the administration. This 
was greatly overpublicized. The final result can. probably 
best be described as an equal compromise for saving face 
for those on both sides of the issue of compelling regard 
for costs of farm labor in computing parity figures. 


The final law shows, as suggested on this page last 
month, that little, if any, variation in the price ceilings 
now operating for wool and lamb is to be expected under 
the new law. The main point of debate with the Farm 
Bloc related to the inclusion of cost of farm labor in 
calculating parities to be used in some cases in arriving 
at ceiling or maximum prices for the future. The law 
gives some general directions to the President in the use 
of the broad power granted him through the following 
language: “That in fixing price maximums for agricul- 
tural commodities and for commodities processed or 
manufactured in whole or substantial part from any agri- 
cultural commodities, as provided for by this act, ade- 
quate weighting shall be given to farm labor.’”’ As our 
readers well know, the much-discussed parity arrange- 
ment has no value, and can have little interest, for wool 
growers. The 1909-14 basis, which has been set up for 
“basic crops” and which has been fairly satisfactory to 
producers of those crops, would place the present parity 
prices of wool at about 27 cents. Under the new law, 
the prescribed maximum for sheep products is in effect 
practically the same as under the price control law which 
came into effect last January and under the provisions 
of which the wool price ceiling of February 21 was set. 

Now it is required that “no maximum price shall be 
established or maintained under authority of this act or 
otherwise below a price which will reflect to producers of 
agricultural commodities the higher of the following 
prices, as determined and published by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” The prices set forth in the language follow- 
ing the above are (1) the parity price, and (2) the high- 
est price received by such producers for such commodi- 
ties between January 1, 1942, and September 15, 1942 
(adjusted by the Secretary of Agriculture for grade, loca- 
tion, and seasonal differentials). 
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Adjusting Ceiling Prices 

Other language of the law authorizes the President to 
exceed those limitations on maximum prices, and expresses 
a rather pious wish that in some cases he may do so. This 
wish is included in the following language from section 3 
of the law: “That modification shall be made in maximum 
prices established for any agricultural commodity and for 
commodities processed or manufactured in whole or sub- 
stantial part from any agricultural commodities, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the President, in any case 
«where it appears that such modification is necessary to 
increase the production of such commodities for war 
purposes, or where, by reason of increased labor or other 
cost to the producers of such agricultural commodities in- 
curred since January 1, 1941, the maximum prices so 
established would not reflect such increased costs.’”’ This, 
of course, is blanket authority to the President to place 
official maximum prices at any level he may desire, or 
that may be recommended to him by the officials or 
bureaus which he decides to employ for these purposes. 
In the case of most agricultural products, this means that 
recommendations for such actions will need to come 
through the O.P.A. and the Department of Agriculture, al- 
though the responsibility for the actions and the issuing 
of the orders will rest entirely with the office cf the Presi- 
dent himself. 


After- War Floor Prices 


The main thing which wool growers had to expect 
from the new stabilization law was insurance against 
ruinous price declines following the termination of hosti- 
lities. For basic crops (cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, 
and peanuts), it is certain that the law authorizes and 
contemplates the making of loans at the rate of 90 per 
cent of the parity price through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which is under the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The rate of loans for non-co-operators in 
acreage control programs is somewhat less. These loans 
are authorized to be made through a period of two years 
from the January 1 following the cessation of hostilities. 
Since such C.C.C. loans are on a non-recourse basis, their 
value to producers is the same as a sale at the same price. 
In this connection, the provisions for after-war loans, or 
floor prices, is based entirely on a percentage of the 
parity. 

With the present parity price of wool at 27 cents, 
a post-war loan could be in the amount of 24 cents. While 
loans at such a figure might forestall a lower market 
under possible after-war conditions, it would be quite an 
inadequate floor for protection against low markets sup- 
posed to be provided ir lieu of the opportunity to obtain 
profits during the war period. Nevertheless such a bot- 
tom on the market might be of considerable value to pro- 
ducers under some future conditions. 


President is Responsible 


While the new law may not be sufficient to prevent 
the demoralizing markets that developed in 1919 and 
1920, it seems altogether certain that it will prevent, to a 
large extent, the extreme conditions that developed in 
those years, and which culminated in the drastic collapse 
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of 1932 and 1933. On the other hand, there are some 
economists and commentators who insist that a considep. 
able degree of inflation is bound to result in spite of legis. 
lation. Much will depend upon the extent to which existing 
ceiling prices may be raised. Already the O.P.A. has found 
it necessary to advance its authorized prices on many food 
and other items. If it shall become the policy to advance 
maximum prices to secure increased production for way 
industry, then there is a possibility that markets may go 
considerably beyond their recent levels. The law, however, 
mainly leaves it within the power of the President to hold 
or place prices at any point he decides upon. 

There has been general satisfaction over the Presj- 
dent’s selection of former Senator James Byrnes of South 
Carolina and his transfer from the Supreme Court to act 
as Economic Stabilization Director. Justice Byrnes is a 
very practical man and, during his long service in the 
Senate, showed his ability to recognize the best arguments 
from both sides of controversial questions, and to work 
out fair compromises. He has named as his advisers on 
agricultural matters Mr. Patton of the Farmers Union 
and Mr. Edward O’Neal, long president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Producers’ organizations will 
continue to have the same opportunities for contacting the 
O.P.A. and the Department of Agriculture that they have 
previously enjoyed and it will no doubt continue to be 
necessary for these organizations to present their views 
and recommendations in respect to prices. 


Freight Rates 


The language in the early part of the law requires 
that common carriers or other public utilities may not 
raise their rates or charges which were in effect on Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, unless they first give notice and consent 
to the President’s naming an agency of the government to 
appear before the federal or state or municipal authority 
having jurisdiction to consider such increase. Notwith- 
standing the apparent wide opportunity for obtaining ex- 
ceptions to the rule, it is to be expected that railway and 
other utilities charges will in general remain at their Sep- 
tember 15 levels. 


Meat Restriction 

On October 1, the O.P.A. published its Restriction 
Order Number 1 prescribing a lower rate of sales of meat 
by packers for civilian consumption. 

From October 1 to December 31, 1942, packers may 
sell to retail shops, hotels, or other outlets outside the 
Army or other government concerns the following per- 
centages of the amounts sold to the same class of custom- 
ers during the last three months of 1941. 


Type of Controlled Meat Percentage 
SRT ISAS Oe ere sn 
SLANE CO 
Laue aed Mithem ns... 22 oe 
i, SEBS SSI Oa CRT 75 


Through arrangements with the W.P.B. and the Food 
Requirements Committee, of which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is chairman, control of meat sales and rationing 
has been placed under the O.P.A. Although not officially 
announced, it seems likely that meat ration stamps will 
be in use by consumers after December 31. For the pre- 
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packer sales, however, is compulsory. 

Total meat production for the year ended June 30, 
1942, is officially placed at 20 billion pounds, and esti- 
mated for the next year at 24 billions pounds. Require- 
ments for military and lend-lease orders are placed 
at 6% billion pounds. It was considered necessary to re- 
duce an expected civilian demand of 21 billion pounds to 
17!/2 billion. This will provide about the same average per 
person as was consumed in the years 1930 to 1940. 

A real problem is likely to arise through the storage 
of meats from animals slaughtered in seasons of heavy 
marketing and slaughter, especially in hogs, for delivery 
under the constant average rate set up for sale and con- 
sumption. ; 

There have been no further official statements in 
reference to meatless days. Secretary Wickard said at 
Chicago on September 24 that the government is not 
recommending the meatless-day method for controlling 
civilian meat consumption. 

Neither has anything more been said about price 
ceilings on live hogs and cattle. When permanent price 
ceilings have been set on meat, the advocates of live 
ceilings may, perhaps, be given further consideration. 


Lamb Ceilings 


It was expected that permanent ceiling wholesale prices 
on lamb and mutton would be announced to supersede 


gent, the public is asked voluntarily to limit themselves to 
9% pounds per week. The order applying to lessened 


the temporary price order due to expire on October 8. 
This temporary order limited prices to the level of sales 
of lamb made by packers between July 27 and 31, 1942. 
The recent announcement extends the temporary order 
for an indefinite period. 

Further announcements on lamb prices may be made 
at any time. They are being held up until the permanent 
ceilings for beef and pork prices can be worked out. Def- 
inite limits in dollars and cents for general application 
are preferable to the present temporary bases of prices 
obtained in a specified period by each seller. 

An example of the difficulty of this method of arriving 
at ceiling figures is shown by the recent O.P.A. order 
establishing limits on various grades of beef. On the basis 
of the base period of the temporary order, some packers 
were able to sell beef of the choice or AA grade at 25 
cents or higher. The new order, however, limits such beef 
to 23 cents in any case, and specifies that packers who had 
sold at lower figures in the March base period may not 
raise those prices. 

A conference of lamb producers and others, prior to 
extending the temporary order, was held by the O.P.A. 
at Washington on October 1. Notice of the conference was 
wired to the National Wool Growers Association the night 
of September 29. 

It is probable that when permanent price ceilings 
are announced, prices will be set for geographical zones 
and for different grades of lamb and mutton, with per- 
haps requirement of branding carcasses to show their 


grades. 
F. R. M. 








Wool No Longer Exempt 
From Import Order 


E Stockpile and Shipping Imports 
Branch of the War Production 
Board, in a release on October 1, called 
attention to the fact that wools finer 


California Wool 
tion: San 
19-20 


SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 


Conventions 


Growers Associa- 
Francisco, 


American National Live Stock Asso- 


Who Causes Inflation? 


N his address directing the Congress 

to fix farm prices, the President 
said: 

It is impossible for the cost of living 
to be stabilized while farm prices continue 
to rise. You cannot expect the laborer to 
maintain a fixed wage level if everything 


November 


than 44s are now subject to the re- ciation: Denver, January 15-16, he wears and eats begins to go up dras- 
strictions of the General Imports 1943 tically in price. On the other hand, it is 

impossible to keep any prices stable—farm 
Order (M-63). Under Amendment 1 Shows prices or other prices—if wage rates—one 


to M-63-b, wools finer than 44s were 
exempted from import restrictions for 


the period July 2 to midnight Septem- ber 3-10 
ber 30. Effective, October 1, these Ak-Sar-Ben: 
October 4-10 


wools, which are high quality wools 
used for clothing and other apparel 
purposes, may not be imported with- 
out the specific permission of the Direc- 
tor General for Operations of the W. 
P.B. 

These wools have been exempted 
from the order heretofore on the 
ground that they were strategic ma- 
terials, necessary in the war effort, 
and hence their importation should 
not be restricted. 

The importation of the lower grades 
of wool has been under the restriction 
of M-63 since it was issued. 


Ogden 


National 





Pacific International: Portland, Octo- 
Omaha, 


American Royal Market Live Stock 
Show and Sale: Kansas City, Mo., 
October 28-30 


(Utah) Livestock Show: 
November 8-1 | 


Great Western: Los Angeles, Novem- 
ber 30-December 6 

Chicago Market Competition (for 
Carloads of Cattle, Sheep and 
Swine): December 2-5 . 

Western 

Denver, January 16-23, 1943 


of the most important elements in the 
cost of production—continue to increase. 


The inference here is that farm 
prices are a predominant factor in 
causing inflation. The theory is that 
the greater the income of the people 
the more inflation results. It is‘ esti- 
mated that-the total national income 
of all the people during the year 1942 
will be 110 billion dollars. Of that 
amount only 12 billion dollars will go 
to the entire agricultural and livestock 
industry. This, then, is all the money 
farmers would have to spend, and its 
influence on inflation can only be the 
relation that amount bears to the total 
income of all the people. On the other 
hand, labor income is being allowed 
to run almost wild. Of the total na- 


Nebraska, 


Stock Show: 








October, 1942 
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ational income of 110 billions, labor 
will receive in 1942 the sum of 75 
billion dollars or practically 70 per 
cent of the total, while the farmer re- 
ceives but 11 per cent. Wages and 
salaries therefore are more than six 
times as important from an inflation- 
ary standpoint as gross farm income. 
When inflation charges are directed 
against the farm people, it is just a 
case of the tail wagging the dog. 

It also was recommended that all 
incomes in excess of $25,000 be taken 
by the government. This suggestion 
has received wide approval and pub- 
licity. The public assumes that this 
will bring a vast sum of money to the 
Treasury. The U. S. Treasury has 
estimated that if all individual incomes 
now in excess of $25,000 were con- 
fiscated by the government, it would 
bring in a total revenue of only 184 
million dollars, or a little more than 
the government now spends each day. 
While this proposal is popular, it is 
extremely objectionable even in war- 
time. The idea of limiting one’s income 
to a set amount is contrary to Ameri- 
can principles and might some day re- 
sult in injury to the country. We had 
hoped that idea died with Huey Long. 

S. W. McClure 


Carpet Wools Released 


VER 30,000,000 pounds of pre- 

viously restricted carpet wools 
were released for the manufacture of 
floor coverings on October 9 by the 
War Production Board. 

Floor covering manufacturers had 
been prohibited from using this wool 
in the belief that it could be adapted 
for manufacture of clothing, the press 
release from the Office of War In- 
formation stated. However, only a 
very small part of these fibers were 
consumed by the apparel industry 
during the period they were held for 
that use. 





The action rescinding the previous 
restriction was taken in an amend- 
ment (No. 2) to order M-73, as 
amended, or more familiarly known as 
the Wool Conservation Order. While 
the bulk of the carpet wool can now 
be used in the manufacture of floor 
coverings, it was emphasized that the 
consumption quotas are not changed. 

A few of the better types of carpet 
wool still are restricted to use by ap- 
parel manufacturers. 
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od. 1. Orders 


By Charles E. Blaine, Traffic Counsel, 


(i and 


National Wool Growers Association 


O orders have recently been is- 

sued by Honorable Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, of interest to 
sheepmen. 


No. 18 was issued to become effect- 
ive September 15, 1942. Briefly sum- 
marized, it provided that no railroad 
shall accept any freight car which is 
not loaded to (a) its marked load 
capacity, or (b) to its full visible 
capacity, whichever is the lesser, ex- 
cept (1) no car shall be loaded to such 
an extent or in such manner as to 
create a transportation hazard or to 
cause damage to the lading, and (2) 
no car, the lading of which is to be 
refrigerated, heated, or ventilated, 
shall be loaded to such an extent be- 
yond the refrigerating, heating, or ven- 
tilated capacity thereof as to cause ab- 
normal deterioration of lading. 


On August 28, 1942, we informed 
Mr. Eastman that the order would 
prohibit the carriers’ accepting for 
movement a substantial number of 
shipments of livestock under several 
circumstances and conditions, the 
principal of which are summarized as 
follows: 


1. Shipper has sufficient livestock 
to snuggly fill a 36-foot 7-inch car, or 
what is termed a standard car, and 
therefore orders car of that length, but 
the carriers, for their convenience, 
furnish a car 40 feet 6 inches inside 
length. The standard carload would 
be insufficient to snuggly fill the 
longer car. 


2. Frequently the physical condi- 
tion of livestock, the distance between 
origin and destination, and other fac- 
tors, are such that in the judgment of 
experienced livestock producers and 
shippers death losses or other damage 
would result if cars were loaded to 
space capacity or minimum weights 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In such instances the 
livestock loaded in various cars is 
insufficient to fill the entire space, and, 
therefore, the weight thereof is below 
the minimum weight. 


Under the foregoing conditions, we 
interpreted Order No. 18 as prohibit- 


ing carriers from accepting such car. 
loads for transportation. 

We further pointed out that Orde 
No. 18 is contrary to and conflicts with 
Service Order No. 71 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. On September 
4, 1942, Mr. O. C. Castle, Assistant 
Director of O.D.T., advised us that the 
effective date of Order No. 18 had 
been postponed to October 15, 1942. 
From the same source we have sub- 
sequently been advised that the order 
is now being revised and will be re- 
issued in its amended form to become 
effective October 15, but that livestock 
will probably be eliminated from the 
requirements of said order. 

Order No. 21, to become effective 
November 15, 1942, applies to all 
“commercial motor vehicles” as de- 
fined therein for the transportation of 
property, and defined passenger ve- 
hicles used in the transportation of 
persons upon the highways, but does 
not include private passenger auto- 
mobiles. Previous orders of the O.D.T. 
genera!ly exempted “any motor truck 
controlled and operated by any person 
or persons principally engaged in 
farming when used in the transporta- 
tion of agricultural commodities and 
products thereof, from a farm or 
farms, or in the transportation of farm 
supplies to a farm or farms.” How- 
ever, No. 21 contains no such exemp- 
tion. Consequently, as we interpret 
said order, on and after November 15, 
1942, before a farmer can use his 
truck, or trucks, upon the highways, 
for the transportation of agricultural 
commodities and products thereof, or 
farm supplies, he must secure a certifi- 
cate of war necessity for and control 
of his vehicle or vehicles. 


On September 21, 1942, we thus ad- 
vised Director Eastman. We pointed 
out that the farmers and _ livestock 
producers have been urged by the 
government to materially increase 
their production as a war necessity. 
Consequently, such interests are essen- 
tially engaged in war work. That being 
true, obviously farm and_ livestock 
producers’ motor vehicles should be 
exempted from the provisions of 


Order No. 21. 
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Producers Have Made 
Good 


RE has been much criticism 
from the press and over the radio 
directed at first one industry then 
another for failure to produce an ade- 
quate supply of so-called strategic 
war materials. Most of this complain- 
ing is just pure propaganda to attract 
attention to some group of govern- 
ment rail sitters. 

First, the country was told there 
was a shortage of cheese and the pub- 
lic urged to reduce consumption. Now 
it is reported we have a surplus on 
hand and the public is urged to eat 
more cheese. Recently we had a cheese 
week to promote sales. Then, alum- 
inum came in for its unusual share of 
complaint. It was asserted that a 
shortage of this metal was holding 
up plane production. Many believe this 
was not the case. At all events we had 
the world’s largest production and a 
supply fully ample to meet our needs. 
Now one hears little of aluminum 
shortage, so our huge production must 
fully meet national demand. 

Then came a tirade directed at lead 
which could not be sustained, for our 
lead production has always been 
ahead of consumption and we have 
accumulated a stockpile of surplus 
lead. 

A wool shortage was for a time 
heralded over the radio. That also was 
without foundation. In 1942 the coun- 
try produced 475 million pounds of 
wool—more than any other country 
in the world, except Australia. We 
actually are said to be exporting wool- 
en cloth to Russia when that country, 
with a sound government, could sup- 
ply the entire European demand in- 
stead of the measly little production 
of 135 million pounds, much of which 
is suitable only for carpets. Be it said 
for American-grown wool that 99 per 
cent of it is high grade clothing wool 
suited for every military need. 

Just at present the newsmongers 
are talking steel and beef shortages, 
but there is a shortage of neither. In 
the case of steel our production 
staggers human comprehension. In 
1942 we are producing 86 million tons 
of steel and iron, maybe as much as 
the rest of the world produces. What 
the outside world produces is mere 
conjecture, as there can be no accurate 
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statistics. For a long time it has been 
reported that total steel production in 
Germany is 40 million tons; in Japan 
7 million tons. I realize these figures 
can readily be increased or decreased 
to meet the propagandic needs of the 
moment, but they have been the esti- 
mates for more than a year. Our pro- 
duction of steel is so enormous that 
those in the know are of the opinion 
that so much steel simply cannot be 
used even in wartime. The so-called 
shortage is said to result from the 
confusion and babel that characterizes 
official action. If there is a shortage at 
some place, a surplus will be found at 
others. 

It is estimated our production of 
hogs this year will reach 105 million 
head. It is doubtful if all the rest of 
the world has this many. Our cattle 
numbers now reach 75 million—an all- 
time peak. Marketings to date this 
year are in excess of any similar 
period, and will probably increase for 
some time. There is no meat shortage 
in America. We are producing 150 
pounds a year for every person in our 
land. No English speaking people but 
the Australians have so much, yet the 
radio tells the public there is a short- 
age of meat and fails to tell them the 
rest of the story. American producers 
are being asked to supply a large part 
of the world, and there are limiting 
factors to what they can produce. 
China, Russia, India, Britain, Spain 
and part of Africa are pleading for 
food and supplies. Our producers have 
met the test as far as conditions will 
permit. Yes, and many of our supplies 
have been produced under discourag- 
ing conditions. Industry has been har- 
assed by strikes, slowdowns and social 
devices heretofore unknown to human 
affairs. But they have fought on, 
prompted only by national welfare. 

The remarkable thing about the 
achievements of these particular in- 
dustries is that every one of them is 
a tariff-built and fostered industry. 
All have or did have relatively high 
tariff protection until recently cut 
down by trade agreements. None of 
these industries, unless it be alumin- 
um, could have grown to greatness 
without this protective tariff. Yet 
how strange the word “tariff” now 
sounds. So long since we heard it that 
one needs a dictionary to unravel its 
meaning. Men who had been promi- 
nent tariff advocates before the days 
of the social revolution now slink 


around beyond public view for fear of 
being interned for the duration and 
thereafter. The Congressional Record, 
seldom if ever, contains the word. Yet 
it was the tariff that made possible 
our great industrial and agricultural 
industries. When it was suggested that 
we develop our own domestic rubber 
industry, high officials of our govern- 
ment were horrified, for they said it 
could not be done without putting a 
tariff on rubber. The same argument 
was made long ago when the nation 
started to develop the steel industry. 

When this war is over we hope that 
Americans will again assert themselves 
and demand fair protection of every 
American industry. No subsidy can 
take its place. 


S. W. McClure 


Wickard on Labor 


EFORE the House Committee on 
Agriculture Secretary Wickard 
said (September 23): “General Her- 
shey has announced that by the end 
of 1943 we will have 10 million men 
under arms. Assuming an army of 
only & million, it is estimated that 





agriculture will lose one million per- 
sons from its working force between 
July 1, 1942, and July 1, 1943. By 
the end of the 1943 harvest season, 
the total drain on agricultural man- 
power will increase proportionately. 
We have done what we could in. the 
Department. We have made important 
beginnings and experiments this year 
which point the way toward some par- 
tial solutions for 1943. First, trans- 
portation of domestic and Mexican 
workers to areas where needed; sec- 
ond, collaboration with draft boards 
in supplying information on the im- 
portance of production of certain farms. 
As I see it we can help farmers meet 
farm labor problems in six ways: (1) 
Retain as many experienced farm 
managers as possible; (2) transport 
workers to farms; (3) train great 
numbers of inexperienced in farm 
work; (4) use large numbers of 
women and young people; (5) recruit 
more for industry within cities and 
less on farms; (6) utilize more fully 
the under-employed on our farms.” 














THE COVER 


The Wool Grower is indebted to 
the Grazing Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the picture 
used on the front cover this month. 
The place, as sheepmen will readily 
recognize, is the Denver Stock Yards, 
and the time, any fall day—or for 
that matter, any day in the year, as 
thousands of lambs are sold daily at 
this market. 











California Resolution 
On Labor 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Ameri- 

can National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, California Dairy Council, Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau. Federation, Cali- 
fornia Farmers Union, California Wool 
Growers Association, Pacific States 
Livestock Marketing Association, and 
Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia framed the following resolu- 
tion at a meeting in San Francisco on 
September 10, for presentation to 
and action by their respective organi- 
zations: 


Whereas, the agricultural man power 
problem in California has become acute 
and threatens the future production of 
such crops and livestock as are declared 
necessary to the war effort; and 


Whereas, a re-distribution of man power 
as between essential industry and essential 
agriculture, and a recognition of the de- 
pletion of civilian man power through Se- 
lective Service, are highly necessary; and 


Whereas, we believe that no voluntary 
basis for maintaining and distributing man 
power supplies can be effective under war 
conditions; and 


Whereas, we believe, further, that regula- 
tory steps for man power distribution are 
necessary to maintain essential production, 
in order that the war may be won: 


Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That 
(insert name of organization) go on record 
as favoring and advocating the extension 
of the present Selective Service system to 
embrace necessary civilian man power en- 
gaged in essential activities, so that induc- 
tion will apply not only to military service 
but also to the production of essential sup- 
plies; and 


Be It Further Resolved, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be urged to 
amend and enlarge the Selective Service 
Act to cover necessary man power engaged 
in essential activities in industry and agri- 
culture for the duration of the war. 
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Head of New U.S. B.A. 
Wool Division 


AMES M. COON, formerly of the 
Farm Credit Adiminstration, has 
recently been appointed head of 
the newly formed Wool Division of 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
has four sections: standardization and 
grading, scouring, marketing, and 
mohair. The new bureau will probably 
not be fully staffed until after the war, 
but in the meantime expects to do as 
effective work as possible on wool 
production and marketing problems. 
Mr. Coon was born and raised in 
Idaho, spending his early life in the 
sheep business with his father, as well 





James M. Coon 


as working for other sheep outfits. 
Following graduation from the Oregon 
State College in 1925, he did field 
work for the Pacific Wool Growers for 
four years. In 1929, he accepted a 
position with the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington,but soon after 
went to work for the Federal Farm 
Board, and assisted with the organiza- 
tion of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation and many of its subsi- 
diaries. When the Federal Farm Board 
became the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Mr. Coon continued with the 
F.C.A., and did research and service 
work with cooperative wool marketing 
associations. 






In May of this year, Mr. Coon wa 
loaned by the F.C.A. to the Agricy). 
tural Marketing Administration 
take charge of the wool baling expe. 
iments reported in the Wool Growe 
for August and, as stated above, has 
just recently been made head of the 
new wool division of the Departmen 
of Agriculture. 





In Memoriam 


OHN SMITH of W. R. Smith and 
Son died in Omaha, Nebraska, on 
September 25, following a stroke the 
previous Saturday, and in his passing, 
sheep raisers and feeders over the 
country have lost a very good friend. 


W. R. Smith and Son, which handles 
a large volume of range sheep and 
lambs at the various markets, was 
founded over thirty years ago as an 
exclusive sheep commission firm, re- 
portedly the first of its kind. When the 
father died, John Smith inherited the 
business and continued its operations, 
although in recent years ill health 
limited his activities. John Smith will 
be missed by his many friends over 
the entire sheep country . 





Aid For Small Packers 


E Commodity Credit Corpora- 

will finance an Agricultural Mark- 
eting Administration program to pur- 
chase pork products processed from 
approximately 1,000,000 hogs, design- 
ed to relieve the price squeeze on small 
packers and to assure large supplies 
of processed products from the record 
1942 spring pig crop. The A.M.A. will 
purchase the products at the same 
price paid for lend-lease contracts, 
and an additional payment will be 
made to packers for the purchase con- 
tract. Small packers are those who 
killed fewer than 250,000 hogs in 1941, 
including slaughtering by their sub- 
sidiaries and affiliated companies, and 
who cannot continue to process hogs 
profitably. Up to 60 per cent of the 
packer’s total pork production may be 
contracted for by the Agricultural De- 
partment. 
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E revision of the Federal Range 

Code which has been under con- 
sideration for the past several years 
has been completed and on September 
93, 1942, received the approval of 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes. This set of rules and regulations 
for governing the public domain under 
the provisions of the Taylor Grazing 
Act of June 28, 1934, supersedes the 
Federal Range Code approved on 
March 16 and June 22, 1938, and re- 
vised August 31, 1938, and all amend- 
ments and additions to it. 

“This code represents,” Director of 
Grazing R. H. Rutledge states, ‘‘a joint 
interpretation of the act (Taylor Graz- 
ing Act) by representatives of the fed- 
eral government and the livestock in- 
dustry. Recommendations for changes 
in the code were solicited from 20,000 
range users through their local grazing 
district advisory boards. One cowman 
and one sheepman from each state 
were selected to represent these boards 
and present their recommendations 
at a meeting with representatives of 
the Grazing Service. The new code 
embodies no change which was not 
recommended or agreed to by these 
representatives of the livestock indus- 
try of the West.” 

While the national livestock associ- 
ations were not directly consulted in 
the revision of the Federal Range Code, 
a special public domain committee of 
the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation, consisting of S. M. Jorgensen, 
Utah, chairman; J. B. Wilson, Wyo- 
ming; G. N. Winder, Colorado; T. C. 
Bacon, Idaho; and Gordon Griswold, 
Nevada, submitted recommendations 
for changes in the code to Director 
Rutledge soon after his appointment 
to the position of Director of Grazing 
in the fall of 1938. The principal 
change advocated by the committee, 
namely, the elimination of Class 1 base 
properties: “forage land dependent by 
both location and use, and full-time 
prior water,” has been made in the 
new code. “Experience has indicated,” 
the Grazing Service comments, “that 
requiring livestock operations to be de- 
pendent by both use and location does 
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not contribute to practicable range ad- 
ministration nor to stabilization in the 
livestock industry.” 

Base properties are classified in the 
new code (Section 4) as follows: 

Class 1. Land dependent by use, or 
full-time prior water. 

Class 2. Land dependent by loca- 
tion, or full-time water. 

Those who have already received or 
have applied for licenses or permits on 
the basis of the old classification are 
protected by a “saving clause” in the 
new code. 





R. H. Rutledge, Director of Grazing, Grazing 
Service, Department of the Interior. 


Paragraph (b) of Section 6 (Issu- 
ance of Licenses and Permits) has been 
revised to comply with the new classi- 
fications of base properties and now 
reads (in part): 

Regular licenses and permits will be is- 
sued to qualified applicants to the extent 
that federal range is available in the fol- 
lowing preference order and amounts: 

(1) To applicants owning or controlling 
land in class 1, licenses or permits to the 
extent of the dependency by use of such 
land; to applicants owning or controlling 
water in class 1, licenses or permits to 
the extent of the priority of such water. 

(2) To applicants owning or controlling 
land or water in class 2, licenses or per- 
mits for the number of livestock for which 
range is available and which can be proper- 
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ly grazed in connection with a livestock 
operation which involves the use of such 
land or water. 

(3) To other applicants, licenses or per- 
mits for the number of livestock for which 
range is available and which can be proper- 
ly grazed without detriment to the oper- 
ations on the range of applicants owning 
or controlling base properties in class’ 1 
and class 2. 


No change has been made in the 
regulation covering the issuance of 
free-use licenses and permits for live- 
stock kept for domestic purposes in 
the immediate neighborhood of the 
federal range. 

The terms and conditions under 
which the licenses and permits are to 
be used are set up specifically in para- 


graph (c) of Section 6, as follows: 

The issuance and continued effectiveness 
of all regular licenses and permits will be 
subject to the following conditions and re- 
quirements: 

(1) No license or permit will be issued 
to any applicant unless he is able to show 
that he possesses adequate feed to support 
his licensed or permitted livestock during 
the period of time for which they are to 
be off the federal range. 

(2) No license or permit will provide 
for the grazing of livestock on the federal 
range during that part or parts of the year 
for which the federal range has not been 
classified as proper for use. 

(3) No license or permit will confer 
grazing privileges in excess of the carry- 
ing capacity of the range to be used. 

(4) So far as consistent with proper 
range practices, licenses and permits will 
confer grazing privileges on the range 
lands which were used in creating the 
dependency by use or priority of the base 
properties involved. 

(5) Upon the diminution of the federal 
range to be used under any license or per- 
mit due to withdrawal, appropriation, se- 
‘lection, or otherwise, the license or permit 
may be reduced proportionately. 

(6) If at any time during the life of a 
license or permit the holder thereof ceases 
to make substantial use of his base proper- 
ty in connection with his year-round live- 
stock operation, the license or permit will 
be subject to a proportionate reduction. 

(7) If at any time during the life of a 
license or permit the holder thereof loses 
ownership or control either of all or a part 
of his base property or of all or a part of 
such other lands or grazing privileges as 
are necessary to his year-round livestock 
operation, and fails within a reasonable 
time, as directed by the district grazier 
after submission of the matter to the 
advisory board for recommendation, to 
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obtain ownership or control of other base 
property, lands or grazing privileges suf- 
ficient to insure such a year-round opera- 
tion, the license or permit will be subject 
to a proportionate reduction. 

(8) In the event of range depletion re- 
sulting from drought or other causes, the 
grazing privileges that may be exercised 
under any license or permit may be re- 
duced in whole or in part, and for such 
period of time as may be necessary. 

(9) In the event of failure for any two 
consecutive years either to offer a base 
property in an application for a license or 
permit, or to accept a license or permit 
offered pursuant to such an application, 
such base property will lose its dependency 
by, use or priority. 

(10) A revocation of a license or permit 
because of a violation of any of the provi- 
sions of the Federal Range Code may re- 
sult in the loss of the dependency by use 
or priority of the base property upon 
which the license or permit is based. 

When reductions are necessary “to 
reach the carrying capacity of any 
parts of the federal range after licenses 
or permits have been issued,” they will 


be made on “an equal percentage 


basis” on licensees or permittees “so 


far as their grazing activities involve 
the use of such parts,’”’ without refer- 
ence to the class of property on which 
the privileges are based. 

The same paragraph of Section 6 
(d) also states that increases in car- 
rying capacity of the range “will be 
participated in by existing licensees 
and permittees to the extent of their 
respective qualifications.” 

Section 7 has been rewritten as fol- 
lows: 

(a) (Transfer of Base Property; Effect) 
A transfer of a base property, whether by 
agreement, operation of law, or testamen- 
tary disposition, will entitle the transferee, 
if otherwise properly qualified, to all or 
to such part of a license or permit as is 
based on the property transferred, and the 
original license or permit will be termin- 
ated or decreased by such transfer. In 
any instance in which a transfer, or a dif- 
ferent vesting in any manner, of a lease- 
hold interest in land may result in an 
interference with the stability of livestock 
operations or with proper range manage- 
ment, such land will lose its dependency 
by use or dependency by location, -as the 
case may be, upon a finding to that effect 
by the regional grazier, after reference of 
the matter to the district advisory board 
for its recommendation. 

(b) (Transfer of a License or Permit; 
Limitations; Effects; Consent of Owner or 
Encumbrancer.) Upon application by a 
licensee or permittee, and after reference to 
the advisory board for recommendation, 
the district grazier may allow a license or 
permit based on ownership or control of 
land to be transferred to other land or a 
license or permit based on ownership or 
control of water to be transferred to other 
water within the same service area, 
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Provided, That such transfer will not inter- 
fere with the stability of livestock oper- 


ations or with proper range management - 


and will not affect adversely the established 
local economy, Provided further, That no 
such transfer will be allowed without the 
written consent of the owner or owners 
and any encumbrancers of the base prop- 
erty from which the transfer is to be' 
made, except that when the applicant for 
such transfer is a lessee without whose 
establisheu livestock operations such prop- 
erty would not have dependency by use or 
priority, such consent will not be required. 
Upon the allowance of a transfer under 
this paragraph, the base property from 
which the transfer is made shall lose its 
dependency by use or priority to the extent 
of the license or permit transferred. 

(c) (Transfer of Dependency by Use on 
Same Land.) Whenever a licensee or per- 
mittee owns or controls land dependent by 
use which has a carrying capacity in ex- 
cess of that necessary for the support of 
the licensed or permitted livestock during 
that period of the year for which they 
are to be kept on such land, the excess 
land may be disposed of or may be used 
for purposes other than the support of 
such livestock; upon application by the 
licensee or permittee, and after reference 
to the advisory board for recommendation, 
the district grazier may allow the de- 
pendency by use allocable to such land to 
be transferred to that part which con- 
tinues to be used for the support of such 
livestock, Provided, That no such transfer 
will be allowed without the written consent 
of the owner or owners and any encum- 
brancers of the land from which the trans- 
fer is to be made. Upon the allowance of 
a transfer under this paragraph, the land 
from which the transfer is made shall lose 
its dependency by use. 


Charges for grazing remain the 
same: five cents per head for cattle 
and horses and one cent per head for 
sheep and goats, “unless notice is 
otherwise given.” Crossing permit 
fees also remain the same except that 
provision is made for waiving the fee 
when the trail is “so limited and de- 
fined that no material amount of for- 
age will be consumed.” No mention 
is made in the new code to the payment 
of fees by installments. 

To handle conditions under the 
present emergency or over which the 
permittee has no control, a provision 
for change of use is provided as fol- 
lows: 


A licensee or permittee will be required 
to make payment of fees in accordance 
with the terms of the license or permit 
unless he notifies the district grazier in 
writing, more than thirty days before the 
effective date of any grazing period shown, 
that he desires to make temporary use of 
the grazing privileges in a manner other 
than that shown in the license or permit. 
Such change will be allowed if due to an- 
nual fluctuations ordinarily occurring in 
livestock operations or to the necessity of 


conserving or protecting the range. Whe 
the requested change is due to finangjg 
reasons, such as foreclosure, or other reg. 
sons beyond the licensee’s or permittees 
control, it may be granted for one year o@ 
longer, after reference to the advisory 
board for recommendation, and the ap. 
proval of the district grazier. Fee notices 
in each case will issue accordingly. 


Applications for licenses and pep. 
mits in the future will have to be filed 
before a date to be set by the regional 
grazier for each district of his region, 
Applications not filed by the date set 
will be rejected “unless reasonable 
justification for a belated filing js 
shown.”” When an application based 
on property not used in the grazing 
season immediately preceding as a 
base for a license or permit is filed, no- 
tice of such application will be sent to 
all parties who will be affected if it is 
granted, and in the new code the dis- 
trict rather than the regional grazier 
passes upon all applications after they 
have been considered by the advisory 
board. If his action is different from 
that recommended by the advisory 
board, notice including the specific 
reasons for his decision will be served 
on the applicant and all other parties 
adversely affected by it. All interested 
parties will also be notified when an 
appeal is taken and have an oppor- 
tunity to intervene. 


Interference with livestock lawfully 
grazing on the federal range has been 
added to the list of prohibited acts. 

Of significance is the specific recog- 
nition of the protection of established 
and continuing livestock operations as 
an objective of the administration of 
grazing districts. This is done in the 
introductory paragraph of Section 1 
of the Federal Range Code, which now 
reads: 


Grazing districts will be administered to 
conserve and regulate the public grazing 
lands, to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon them, and in aid thereof 
to promote the proper use of the privately 
controlled lands and waters dependent up- 
on those public grazing lands. In further- 
ance of these objectives, grazing privileges 
will be granted with a view to the protec- 
tion of those livestock operations that are 
recognized as established and continuing 
and which normally involve the substantial 
use of the public range in a regular, con- 
tinuing manner each year. To promote 
the highest use of the public lands within 
grazing districts which have been or here- 
after are established, possession of suffi- 
cient land or water to insure a year-round 
operation for a certain number of live- 
stock in connection with the use of the 
public domain will be required of all users. 
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The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
yarious states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
' Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of September. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 


Western Texas 


Temperatures were around the nor- 
mal values through the month, and 
with ample to copious showers ex- 
tending through the greater part of 
the month, pastures and range grasses 
continued to make abundant growth 
practically everywhere. Volunteer 
wheat pastures were furnishing some 
grazing in the panhandle section. All 
classes of livestock are in good flesh; 
an increased movement of feeder 
young stuff was reported toward the 
corn states. 


Del Rio, Val Verde County 


We have had plentiful rains over 
the entire West Texas area during 
August and September and the ranges 
now (September 23) are in wonderful 
condition, better than for several years 
past. Plenty of feed is assured for the 
winter. 

The chief problems of concern to 
us locally are scarcity of labor, in- 
cluding shearers, and lack of trucks 
for hauling livestock, wool, and sup- 
plies. 

Whitefaced feeder lambs are selling 
at 10 to 1114 cents a pound, with 
about 60 per cent of them at 10!/, 
cents. Crossbred ewe lambs have been 
contracted in the same price range. 
Sheepmen are not keeping nearly so 
many ewe lambs this fall as they did 
last year. Fine-wooled yearling ewes 
are selling at $8.50 to $9.50 a head 
while whitefaced crossbreds are going 
at $10 a head. 
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IN | The Range Country 


Very little wool is left unsold in 
this section. 

Running expenses are up about 25 
per cent compared to a year ago. We 
have little trouble with coyotes as 
government trappers keep their num- 
bers down. Charles E. Long 


Marfa, Presidio County 


Range feed conditions are excellent 
(September 24). The grass was made 
late and is more uniform over the 
entire Highland section than it has 
been in years. 

Prices recently paid for lambs con- 
tracted for delivery at home are as 
follows: Fat lambs, 11 to 11!/, cents; 
whitefaced feeder lambs (wethers), 11 
cents; ewe lambs, 12 cents. Yearling 
ewes are selling at $10 a head for 
fine-wools and from $10 to $11 for 
whitefaced crossbreds. About the 
usual number of ewe lambs are being 
retained for breeding. 

There is not much unsold wool in 
this area. 

Running expenses are up 25 per 
cent. Our chief problem is the labor 
shortage. While it is not acute at the 
moment, it is getting steadily worse 
as the Army and defense work takes 
them away from the ranches. The 
defense work of course pays a wage 
that ranchers can not compete with, 
and it is very difficult to get hold of 
the experienced type of worker needed 
for the ranch, which is making it 
very hard to carry on. 

A. E. Ligon, Secretary 
Highland Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Assn. 


Arizona 


The fore part of the month was 
normal for warmth, but the latter part 
was warmer than usual. Light to mod- 
erate local thunder-showers occurred 
generally, excepting for more general 
showers over the southeastern portion, 
during the first week, and over the 
east-central portions in the second 
week. Ranges improved somewhat 
where rains fell, but more rain is 
needed in most sections of winter use. 
Livestock are generally in good con- 





dition, a considerable movement being 
noted. 


Wickenburg, Maricopa County 


We have had less moisture here 
this fall than during the preceding 
two or three years and feed is dry 
(October 7). 

We are having great difficulty in 
keeping skilled help or finding it. We 
have been asking deferment of skille: 
labor from the draft but are having a 
time in other cases because there are 
so many defense plants here. With 
high prices for pastures and increased 
operating costs, it is impossible to 
keep pace with wages paid in defense 
plants. The prices of wool and lamb 
have not risen enough to cover in- 
creased labor and other costs. 

Trappers are getting scarce also and 
poison is being handled more rigidly, 
so coyote work is not very effective. 

Fermin Echeverria 


New Mexico 


Normal temperatures occurred in 
the first and last weeks, while it was 
colder than normal during the middle 
two weeks. Some exceptionally heavy 
showers occurred in the first week, 
especially over the southeastern por- 
tion; and beneficial showers occurred 
again in the third week. Both showery 
periods were followed by a little frost. 
There were complaints of too much 
rain. Livestock are thriving. 


Colorado 


Temperatures were mild during the 
first half of the month, but were well 
below normal during the last half. 
Rains were frequent, but were mostly 
light, excepting during the third week. 
Light snow fell in the mountains, and 
killing frost was rather general. Cattlé 
are being moved into winter feeding 
areas. Sheep and cattle are mostly in 
good condition, and as a rule range 
feed is plentiful. 


Limon, Lincoln County 


We have had abundant moisture. 
so there is a lot of feed right now 
(September 13): We need some dry 


ll 








weather to cure the grass for winter. 

I do not know of any wool still 
in growers’ hands in this area. Quite a 
bit of our consigned wool has sold 
lately at generally satisfactory prices. 

Very few lambs are fattened in 
this vicinity. We sell mostly feeders, 
for which 12 cents has been paid 
lately. Whitefaced ewe lambs are 
moving at 12!/, cents and some sheep- 
men are holding for more. Yearling 
ewes. both fine-wools and crossbreds, 
are selling at $11 a head. 

Practically all of our running ex- 
penses have increased, and we are 
quite concerned over the scarcity of 
help, particularly for lambing next 
spring. 


Rifle, Garfield County 


Local showers have improved the 
range somewhat although the feed is 
short (September 22), and prospects 
are not too good for winter range 
feed. 

Not many fat lambs have been con- 
tracted at the home ranches. Not 
many feeders have been taken either 
due to the high price of feed. The 
number of ewe lambs kept over for 
breeding is short of last year’s by 
about one third; sales of ewe lambs 
have been made at 13!/, cents. Year- 
ling ewes, both fine-wools and white- 
faced crossbreds, are selling at $13 a 
head. 

Only a very small amount of wool 
is being held on ranches at this time. 

It is costing us about a third more 
to run our outfit than in 1941. 
Coyotes are causing us greater losses, 
too, as all of our trappers have gone 
into the Army or into defense work. 
Coyotes and labor shortage, all the 
way from herders to camp help, are 
worrying us a lot. The beet growers’ 
association here is trying to get Japs 
to relieve their labor shortage, but 
nothing is being done that I know of 
to help the wool growers with their 
particular labor problem. 

L. D. Mullen 


Steamboat Springs, 
Routt County 


Since September 1 the weather has 
been fairly good. We have had one 
small snowstorm up in the high. 
mountains, otherwise conditions are 
about the same as in other recent 
years (September 24). 

We do not hold many ewe lambs 
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over for breeding here, the number 
this year being about the same or a 
little smaller than last year’s. Fine- 
wooled yearling ewes are selling at 
$12.50 and whitefaced crossbreds at 
$13. Practically all of the 1942 wool 
has been sold. 

An attempt is being made to help 


-us get labor but it is very difficult 


to get men that are reliable and that 
know anything about the business. 
I am afraid I will have to quit the 
business as I am getting too old to 
handle the work without better help. 

I have been having some success in 
cutting down coyote numbers. I have 
been trapping them myself as the 
trapper has so much to do he cannot 
cover the ground. 


Utah 


Mild temperatures early in the 
month were followed by abnormally 
cold weather during the last half, the 
principal frost occurring September 
18. Good showers occurred during the 
second week, but the rest of the 
month was practically dry. Ensilage 
corn was frosted, reducing the crop 
materially and hastening the harvest. 
Farm pastures have held up fairly 
well, but winter forage has not yet 
“made” in most sections. Livestock 
are mostly in satisfactory shape. 


J. P. Monger 


Lyman, Wayne County 


Feed conditions on the range since 
September 1 have been very dry and 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1942 
(Preliminary) 
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Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total. around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 











poor, much worse than in the pre 
vious two or three years, and the 
prospects for good fall and winte 
feed are not bright (the 27th). We are 
finding it increasingly difficult to get 
help to care for our flocks, algo, 
Coyotes are more numerous, and run. 
ning expenses are much higher. 
Feeder lambs are selling at 1014 tp 
11!/, cents and whitefaced ewe lambs 
(crossbreds) at 12 cents. 


Willis C. Oldroyd 
Nevada 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, 
being somewhat below normal chiefly 
during the later part, and with normal 
values much of the early part of the 
month. Precipitation has been very 
light and scattered. Good weather pre- 
vailed for haying and work with live- 
stock, which have largely been moved 
to farm pastures, as ranges are very 
dry. Frost did considerable damage at 
different times, to farm crops. Some 
cattle are being marketed. Cattle and 
sheep are in fair to good condition. 


Elko, Elko County 


There has been no rain all summer 
and our lambs are weighing about four 
pounds less than they did last year. 
The winter range now has no feed for 
sheep (September 22), but a good 
rain in the next 30 days will put life 
into the black sage. 

Lamb prices have ranged from 11 to 
121% cents, including both fat and 
feeder lambs. All blackfaces on the 
Ruby Mountains sold at 12!/, cents 
while most of the whitefaces went at 
11 cents. I have not heard of any 
sales of yearling ewes in this section. 
I think sheepmen are keeping about 
the same number of ewe lambs for 
breeding as they did last year. 

All of the 1942 wool clip, I believe, 
has been sold from this section. 

Expenses in 1942 will run about 40 
per cent higher than last year, accord- 
ing to present estimates. Labor, how- 
ever, is our most perplexing and im- 
portant problem. Up to date it has 
been impossible to replace herders 
that have gone into service or defense 
work. I have not heard of any agricul- 
tural groups taking any action to re- 
lieve the labor shortage. 

The coyote situation does not im- 
prove much either, as trappers are 
given too much territory to do a 
good job. McBride Sheep Company 

(Continued on page 37) 
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N and a half million man-days 

have been devoted by Civilian 
Conservation Corps enrollees assigned 
to Grazing Service camps in the de- 
yelopment and improvement of grazing 
district lands in the West during the 
past six years. This represents almost 
a lifetime of work for a thousand men 
—a thousand men working eight ‘hours 
a day for 33 years! 

By July 1, 1942, all these camps 
were closed and the facilities and man- 
power offered by the Corps turned 
to military and protective duty. It is 
fitting at this time that we should stop 
to pay tribute to the splendid accom- 
plishments that this great civilian 
army of American youth has made in 
a peacetime effort to build, guard, and 
conserve the natural resources. 

Today some 20,000 enrollees in 
camps all over the country have swung 
over to a war tempo by aiding the War 
Department on military construction. 
Thousands of former enrollees are 
fighting in many parts of the world as 
part of the nation’s armed force. Still 
others, graduates of the hundred and 
one training courses that fitted into the 
work they performed on ranges and 
forests, are now “backing up the front 
lines” in factories and fields. 

The 3,000,000 boys who have gone 
through the training in the 2400-odd 
C.C.C. camps in the past nine years are 
equipped mentally, physically, and 
morally for the serious job that con- 
fronts all America at this time. 

The first 200-man C.C.C. camp was 
established at Luray, Virginia, on April 
17, 1933. Within three months 250,000 
young men, together with an addition- 
al 25,000 war veterans and 25,000 ex- 
perienced leaders, had been assembled 
and placed in 1,468 camps extending to 
every section of the Union. Within two 
years these numbers had expanded to 
500,000 enrollees and some 2,400 
camps, and the scope had been broad- 
ened to include activities in Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The major objectives of the new ven- 
ture were to give jobs to thousands of 
discouraged and undernourished young 
men, idle through no fault of their 
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By R. H. Rutledge, Director of Grazing, Department of the Interior 
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Restoring a range heritage by reseeding to increase the forage cover and permit a 
greater number of grazing animals on a given area. Thousands of acres of public land 
in grazing districts of the western United States were reseeded in 1941. Here C.C.C. 
enrollees from a camp near Delta, Utah, gather and sack seed of native plants which 


will be used to restore less productive areas. 


own; to build up these young men 
physically and spiritually; to start the 
nation on a war against waste and loss 
of natural resources. 

This, then, was a war of peace—a 
war to be fought with picks and shovels 
instead of tanks and planes. Like the 
war against the aggressor of today it 
was a fight for the preservation of our 
greatest heritage—the land. 


Conservation of Men and Resources 


The C.C.C. was called a young man’s 
opportunity to work, to live, to 
learn, to build, to conserve the 
natural resources in which he has a 
share. His was an out-of-doors job. In 
direct daily contact with nature he was 
offered a chance to strengthen himself 


physically, mentally, and spiritually . . 
a chance to do good, honest, construc- 
tive work in a healthy, democratic at- 
mosphere and fit himself for a place 
in civilian life . . . a chance to finish 
an uncompleted education, to learn 
a trade, to keep his self-respect 
and his confidence in the future. 


Unrest, poverty, and unemployment 
brought about by the depression creat- 
ed a situation that in seriousness had 
a counterpart in the condition of our 
ranges and farm lands. These resources 
had been taken for granted, they had 
been used without thought of limita- 
tion. Times had been good and the 
general belief was that our natural 
wealth was so great it would last in- 
definitely. 
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Overconfidence in plenty had result- 
ed in waste and overuse. Careless use 
of land, coupled with drought, had set 
the stage for serious national concern. 
Conservation of Public Ranges 

Perhaps one of the areas hardest hit 
by drought, depression, and dust was 
the public domain—the open range 
whick nobody could manage and 
everybody could use without restric- 
tion. 

Here was a job for the C.C.C., but 
how could a program be set up on 
land that could not be protected and 
managed? This difficulty was over- 
come by the passage of the Taylor 
Grazing Act in 1934. Designed par- 
ticularly to stop further injury to the 
drought-gripped western range coun- 
try, and to stabilize the range livestock 
industry, this act brought an end to 
wasteful and abusive use of the “open” 
public domain, and authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior to do any and 
all things necessary to carry out its 
purposes. The Grazing Service was 
organized to administer grazing dis- 
tricts and with the cooperation of local 
stockmen and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, a program of orderly use 
and improvement was soon underway. 
Camps were moved into districts 
shortly after they were organized, and 
before long there was outlined and 
operating a well-rounded range im- 
provement program. At first emphasis 
was placed on the need for structural 
range improvement such as fences to 
separate allotments of range, stock- 
water to make more range usable, 
stock and truck trails to open inacces- 
sible areas to use, and dams to im- 
pound seasonal run-off. : 


First Camps Established on the Range 


To help accomplish these things 
seven C.C.C. camps were assigned to 
the Grazing Service in 1935. The num- 
ber grew to 89 in 1941. In all prob- 
ability there will be no camps operat- 
ing on the federal range this year ex- 
cept those engaged directly in the war 
effort or those necessary to guard 
against range fires. 

As camps are closed, let us take time 
to view some of the results of the 
home front battle which started so 
humbly in 1933. Let’s see how for the 
Conservation Battalion of the Western 
Range has carried the battle to the 
enemy in federal grazing districts. 

The elimination of poor and destruc- 
tive range practices is not alone suf- 
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ficient to assure the fullest and best 
use of the public land. In its run-down 
condition there was need for supple- 
mental range-improvements designed 
to stop soil and water losses, to repair 
scars of past use, combat destructive 
elements, and increase the general use- 
fulness of the range areas. These sup- 
plemental aids the C.C.C. furnished, 
and they may be divided into those 
which restore the range, release new 
range to new use, and retain the 
wealth that is the range. 


To Restore the Range 


Projects that aid in the restoration 
of the range include revegetation, con- 
tour furrowing, water spreading, and 
related practices designed to increase 
the forage cover. In 1941 the Grazing 
Service set as its goal 500,000 acres of 
reseeded federal range in grazing dis- 
tricts of the West. Guided by informa- 
tion obtained on trial plots the enlarg- 
ed project was pushed forward. In 
Utah and other western states C.C.C. 
enrollees gathered seed of native 
species and replanted it on barren 
areas. Seed obtained from commercial 
seed houses was planted with hand 
planters, grain and beet drills, disk 
harrows, by airplane, and by the broad- 
cast method—the planting method be- 
ing determined by the accessibility of 
the area, equipment, available type of 
seed to be sown, soil types, and the 
presence of brush or other obstacles 
to the work. In some instances, with a 
little ingenuity, unique “homemade” 
seeders were developed that proved 
practicable in covering large areas at 
comparatively small cost. Some of 
these performed the dual purpose of 
preparing the seed bed and planting 
and covering the seed. Today there is 
definite evidence that range areas of 
great size can be reseeded with con- 
siderable success. 


To Release New Range 


Increased production of livestock 
products to meet the wartime need 
places projects which “release” new 
range for use among those of greatest 
importance. These include the develop- 
ment of stock water at strategic loca- 
tions on the range—reservoirs to catch 
and hold the run-off after rains, wells 
to tap the underground supply; springs 
seeps, water holes of various descrip- 
tions and trails to areas formerly in- 
accessible to livestock: By these new 
watering places virgin grazing areas 








are opened to livestock use, congestign 
around old, crowded areas is relieyej 
and hazards of partially watered areg 
are removed. 

The ingenuity and practicableness of 
the old-time range operator have been 
brought into C.C.C. activities wheneve 
possible. For example, one stockmay 
had an idea for an inexpensive and 
practicable type of water develop. 
ment that consists of a simple excayg. 
tion which brings to life and collects 
the flow of latent springs where the 
only inkling of underground water js 
in the willow or aspen-type of vegets- 
tion growing nearby. The idea proved 
so successful it was duplicated time 
and time again, thus effecting proper 
seasonal use of thousands of acres of 
range formerly underused. 

On the desert ranges of the South- 
west where men in the old days fought 
and sometimes died over the right to 
a water hole, C.C.C. camps under 
Grazing Service supervision have con- 
structed all manner of stock water de- 
velopments, and ranges heretofore of 
little use because of lack of water are 
being released to meet the increasing 
war need for livestock products. It is in 
this area that springs have been de- 
veloped through a system of drainage 
pipes placed deep in rock and sand. 

An outstanding water development 
in southern Utah is Welcome Spring 
where water is collected in a head box 
and piped for a distance of four miles 
into the desert, with outlets at water- 
ing troughs at mile intervals along the 
way. At the end of the pipe line a 40,- 
000 gallon rubble masonry tank and 
200-odd feet of metal trough hold 
water for trail herds. 

Many of these stock-watering places 
have carried stock through dry seasons 
when other natural waters failed. 

Other projects which “release” new 
range are truck trails, stock trails, and 
bridges to make ingress and egress to 
remote areas easy, to permit proper 
distribution over the entire area, and 
to facilitate livestock operations and 
orderly use of the range. An example: 
a bridge recently completed in Wyo- 
ming cut 50 miles of trailing for sheep 
from one side of the Green River to 
the other. Time and flesh are lost dur- 
ing long trailing operations. So anxious 
were local stockmen to use this bridge 
that 50,000 sheep had gathered at one 
side of the river waiting as the last 
plank was placed and the last nail 
driven. The bridge was constructed 
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entirely by C.C.C. labor. It is a splendid 
example of the high quality of C.C.C. 


endeavor. 
To Retain Range Wealth 


The projects which “retain” the 
yalue of the range are perhaps less 
spectacular but certainly equal in im- 
portance to all the others. The projects 
under this classification are intended 
to protect the soil and counteract de- 
structive elements by diverting flood 
waters, water-spreading devices, rip- 
rapping established stream channels, 
improvement of water sheds, et cetera. 


To Meet An Emergency . 


There is still another type of work 
carried on by C.C.C. enrollees in the 
Grazing Service — that earmarked 
“emergency activities.’”” Of such great 
value was this work that stockmen and 
residents throughout the range country 
continually write to express their 
thanks. In winter weather livestock are 
sometimes stranded by sudden bliz- 
zards and many times each year C.C.C. 
camps were called upon to open trails 
to stranded herds, haul feed and locate 
lost animals. Wildlife, too, came in for 
its share of protection in grazing dis- 
tricts not only in bad weather but 
throughout the year by the construc- 
tion of watering places, nesting 
grounds, et cetera. 

Millions of acres of range forage 
have been saved from fire by well- 
trained and equipped C.C.C. fire crews 
—forage which the western livestock 
operator relies on to feed his stock,— 
forage which represents the raw ma- 
terial for thousands of animal “fac- 
tories” that are producing the country’s 
needs in livestock and livestock pro- 
ducts. 

Many tireless and unselfish hours 
have been spent during times of flood, 
enrollees have 
learned how to evacuate families, pro- 
vide temporary shelter, and aid the 
residents in the vicinity of their camp 
when called upon to do so. 


What the C.C.C. Meant to 
Western Stockmen 

What did the C.C.C. mean to the 
western stockman? It meant an oppor- 
tunity to make full and proper use of 
a resource available to him. It meant 
a sounder and more practical operation 
because newly developed communica- 
tion systems, roads, and fences have 
decreased the elements of time and 
distance and limited the factors of un- 
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certainty and risk. It meant new range 
for grazing use, better range, and a 
more stable range. In Utah one rancher 
estimated that C.C.C. enrollees had put 
in the equivalent of more than a cen- 
tury of labor by one man working 
every day. “... the C.C.C. is the best 
friend the Utah farmer ever had,’ he 
said. 

The C.C.C.’s have helped to bring 
stability to the western livestock in- 
dustry. Every new reservoir or 
spring development means better utili- 
zation of the renge, every new trail 
and road facilitates travel and range 
administration, every new fence sim- 
plifies range control and every rodent 
and predator removed from the range 
means more forage and safety for 
stock. 


Contribution to War Program 


The Civilian Conservation Corps has 
taught millions of under-privileged 
boys to grow and become useful citi- 
zens. It has taught them to use their 





RESUME OF RANGE-DEVELOP- 
MENT WORK ACCOMPLISHED 
BY THE C.C.C. BETWEEN 
APRIL, 1935, AND 
JUNE, 1941 


644 Springs 
297 Reservoirs 
239 Wells 
4,395 miles of Fences 
560 Cattle Guards 
343 Corrals 
303 Bridges 
8,646 miles of Truck Trails 
1,156 miles of Stock Trails 
7,465 Permanent Check Dams 
47,935 Temporary Check Dams 
534 Water Control Structures 
oiher than dams 
10,099,177 acres of Rodent Control 
162,136 acres of Insect Pest Con- 


trol ~ 
148,376 acres of Range Revege- 
tation 
9,580 sq. yds. of Tree Planting 
(gully) 
262,376 lin. ft. of Diversion Ditches 
12,541 lin. ft. of Channel Con- 
struction 
153,505 lin. ft. of Water Spread- 
ers 
110,820 sq. yds. of Clearing and 
Cleaning Channels 
244,293 lin. ft. of Pipe and Tile 
Conduits 
148,168 sq. yds. 
Paving 
111,432 man-days of Fire-Fighting 
1,078 impounding and Large 
Diversion Dams 


of Riprap or 











hands and heads, a contribution of 
immeasurable value in the light of the 
present emergency. 

- In nine eventful years the corps has 
trained and equipped boys in many 
skills which are now paying high divi- 
dends in the national war effort. The 
C.C.C. enrollee is grounded in funda- 
mentals of work and discipline. He is 
physically fit, trained in work and im- 
bued with the philosophy of American 
ideals. And when his number is called 
he knows what he’s fighting for. 


Looking to the Future 


The work area of the Grazing Serv- 
ice is probably the most “untouched” 
area in our land. It is tremendous in 
size—stretching from Canada to Mexi- 
co and from the Rockies to the Sierra 
Nevadas. On this vast area of public 
land some 12,000,000 cattle, horses, 
sheep and goats and hundreds of thous- 
ands of deer, antelope, and other wild-- 
life graze in season and produce com- 
modities essential to life. 

Much has been done by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps to restore and im- 
prove these public ranges. The accom- 
panying table tells part of the story. 
But there is much more to do. A re- 
cently completed six-year plan for the 
range country outlines a carefully 
selected group of projects vital to the 
range livestock industry. 

Although there has been a curtail- 
ment in the number of C.C.C. camps 
there has been no curtailment of the 
amount and extent of work they can 
do. The C.C.C. has served a great pur- 
pose. It can serve a greater purpose of 
readjustment when World War No. 2 
is won. The Grazing Service will be 
prepared to handle a post-war C.C.C. 
when again young men out of jobs 
may find it a cushion against hard 
times and an opportunity to keep fit 
mentally and physically until their 
niche in civilian life is opened to them. 

In the interim a skeleton force is de- 
voting its time to keeping present im- 
provements in working order and car- 
rying on those new improvements that 
contribute most to the wartime need. 

That enrollee who on April 17, 1933, 
was the first to enroll in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and all of the some 
3,000,000 fellows that followed him 
have rendered a great service to the 
country—a service that the future will 
make clearer to us when the results of 
their endeavors start paying the full 
reward. 
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E wool market has kept an even 

keel in Boston during the month 
of September. The ceiling upon wool 
prices placed by the OPA on Feb- 
ruary 28 of this year has been effec- 
tive in stabilizing market values of 
domestic wool, Much controversy 
exists as to whether the letter of the 
law has been observed. Suffice to say, 
however, the price control has served 
its purpose in preventing what would 
otherwise have been a _ runaway 
market. 

The compromise between the Tex- 
tile Division of the War Production 
Board and representatives of the 
growers whereby present government 
orders placed by the Army carry speci- 
fications for the use of 100 per cent 
domestic wool has established a bet- 
ter-balanced market. Many are of the 
opinion, and in this we include manu- 
facturers, that it would have been 
better had the government seen fit 
to purchase the domestic clip at ceil- 
ing prices. This theory now seems to 
be vindicated in view of the fact that 
a commission from the Uruguayan 
Government is in the United States 
for the purpose of negotiating sale of 
some forty-odd million pounds of the 
old Uruguayan clip to the United 
States Government. 

It will be recalled that overtures 
were made a year ago to both Argen- 
tina and Uruguay. Because of Argen- 
tina’s unfriendly attitude toward the 
Allies, we believe the offer to Argen- 
tina was withdrawn. The matter is 
now a subject of negotiation and we 
understand official meetings will be 
held with our State Department in the 
next day or two. Cleverly enough, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Monte- 
video negotiated an agreement with 
the wool merchants in that center 
whereby they agreed upon a price of 
42 cents per pound for their number 
one grade of wool just a few days 
previous to the departure of their 
commission to the United States. They 
had previously been offering this wool 
at 38 cents@39 cents and some sales 
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-had been made at these figures. This 


indicates that they are alert to the 
situation and would not be averse 
to driving as favorable a bargain for 
the sale of their old wool as possible. 
The Swedish Government is now 
competing vigorously for the better 
types of Montevideo medium wools, 
apparently with the consent of both 
the United States and the British 
governments. This means that the 
British Government guarantees or 
permits free passage of this wool to 
Sweden. 

So far as we know there is no 
negotiation pending with the Argen- 
tine Government at the present time. 
In order to pacify their wool growers 
and wool merchants, however, the 
Argentine Government has attempted 
to develop a purchasing scheme of 
their own, or an underwriting pro- 
position guaranteeing the growers a 
certain price. This was necessary in 
view of their refusal to align them- 
selves with the Allies and thereby 
profit by the favorable negotiations 
obtainable in the United States as a 
result. 

Additional government orders are 
constantly being placed for the U. S. 
Army, latest of which is about 16 mil- 
lion yards of woolen goods of various 
types, seven million of which is for 
32-ounce meltons, and _ additional 
quantities of 12-ounce flannel shirt- 
ings and other articles of less import- 
ance. All this requires domestic wool 
and has had the effect of creating a 
varied demand for domestic wool 
according to specifications. 

Reasonable length territory fine wool 
is in keen demand at ceiling prices. 
Halfblood of fair length is also sought 
at ceiling values. Three-eighths and 
quarterblood, the grades which lagged 
for some months, have at last come 
into their own, due almost entirely to 
the six-million blanket order requiring 
50 per cent quarterblood and 50 per 
cent three-eighths. We understand 
that insufficient bids were received to 
cover the six-million blanket order. 


By C. J. Fawcett, Manager, 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 


Orders for undershirting, socks, flan. 
nel, and other types of cloth haye 
created a mild demand for the shor 
fine wool, although it is yet the black 
sheep of all grades of wool. 

Few orders for Australian wool 
have been placed by importers since 
July 1, due principally to the dif. 
ficulty in securing shipping facilities 
and uncertain war risk insurance. Ip 
the last two weeks two ships have 
been sunk carrying wool cargoes from 
South America. 


As we contact the mills we find 
many desiring additional orders. They 
state that they will be out of business 
by January 1 unless further orders are 
available. It should be borne in mind 
that many of the most important 
woolen and worsted mills have entire- 
ly abandoned the manufacture of cloth 
for civilian purposes. The insignificant 
amount of virgin wool allocated by the 
Textile Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board would not justify attempt- 
ing to manufacture goods for civilian 
purposes. Of course, this condition 
cannot continue to exist indefinitely, 
for it would cause a shortage of cloth- 
ing for our domestic use. The release 
of mohair has not had the desired 
effect, simply because manufacturers 
were forced to use rayon. They have 
the rayon in the samples and in the 
cloth, and now that mohair has been 
released for use without restrictions 
they find themselves stocked up with 
a lot of rayon for which they can find 
no market and they have not yet de- 
veloped types of material including a 
liberal percentage of mohair. This 
condition will eventually right itself 
but it will take some time. 


In the meantime, every returning 
transport from Australia carries ad- 
ditional quantities of Australian wool. 
The bulk, if not all, late arrivals fall 
in the class of United Kingdom wool 
and is not for-sale but is the property 
of the British Government stored in 
the United States for trans-shipment 
to England when and if shipping 
facilities are available. 


The National Wool Grower 
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The President’s speech and subse- 
quent Congressional action authoriz- 
ing the stabilization of agricultural 
products at parity cr values of Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, whichever is higher, 
do not seem to have affected the 
wool market in any way, nor should 
they, for we did our work last February 
in establishing the ceiling price on 
wool which we believe, for the most 
part, was very fair and equitable to 
all concerned. We are now, so far as 
the wool-growing industry is con- 
cerned, reaping the benefits of our 
labor last winter in Washington. 

An amendment to the price ‘ceiling 
of imported wool was issued last week 
pertaining largely to the change in 
premiums. on war risk insurance. This 
will make the importation of wool 
slightly simpler, but yet very compli- 
cated. 

The shearing of feeder and fat lambs 
in the corn belt is being encouraged 
by Washington officials in order to 
produce shearling pelts for the manu- 
facture of flying suits for the aviators. 
This will produce a lot of short stubby 
wool for which we are seeking to de- 
velop a market. The native, or corn 
belt Hampshire and Shropshire lambs 
if shorn this time of year produce 
quarterblood and three-eighths wool 
of sufficient length to be used in the 
manufacture of blankets when blend- 
ed with twelve-months’ wool. The 
wool obtained from Rambouillet lambs 
shorn this time of year is very short 
in staple and is more difficult to place. 
We have had the opportunity of going 
over some figures which indicate that 
the premium paid for number one 
shearling pelts makes the venture 


profitable to lamb feeders. 


The market is rapidly being cleared 
of wool of the desirable types. The 
season is well along and the move- 
ment of wool this year has been ac- 
complished with a minimum amount 
of trouble and dislocation in trans- 
portation. Labor is becoming scarce. 
To date we have not had too much 
difficulty in Boston but, according to 
reports, the shortage of labor in the 
agricultural section of the country is 
a serious problem and one that is 
having careful attention by proper 
authorities in Washington. 
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American Wool Council 
Protests Restriction in 
Use of Wool 


IGOROUS protest has been made 

by the American Wool Council, 
through the director of its New York 
office, F. Eugene Ackerman, to Order 
L-130 issued on August 29 by the 
War Production Board, and request 
filed for its rescission. The order for- 
bids the use of wool in lounging robes 
for men and boys after existing inven- 
tories of fabrics now in the hands of 
robe manufacturers are exhausted. 

“This order,” Mr. Ackerman told 
the Director General for Operations of 
the War Production Board, by letter 
on September 8, “destroys a long- 
established, traditional market for 
wool which provides the public with 
an irreplaceable article of apparel es- 
sential to its health and comfort. 
Without any advantage whatever to 
our war efforts and against public wel- 
fare, it arbitrarily deprives woolen 
manufacturers and manufacturers of 
wool lounging robes of a legitimate 
market at a time when their products 
are more essential to maintaining the 
health of the public than at any period 
in the past.” 

Mr. Ackerman substantiates his 
protest against this further restriction 
of the use of wool with the following 
statements: 

The total annual sales of men’s and 
boys’ wool lounging robes during the past 
few years have been approximately 675,- 
000 units, consuming an average of three 
yards per garment, or a total of some 
1,925,000 yards of all-wool and part-wool 
fabrics. Figuring a maximum weight of 
16 ounces per yard, which is excessive, the 
gross amount of new wool, noils, repro- 
cessed and reworked wool required to meet 
the needs of this market does not exceed 
2,000,000 pounds on a scoured weight basis 
or 4,500,000 pounds on a grease weight 
basis. Of this total weight of fiber not 
more than a maximum of 750,000 to 900,- 
000 pounds on a scoured weight basis con- 
sists of new wool which can be used for 
any military purpose. The balance of the 
fibers comprises noils, wool wastes, and 
garnetted fibers specifically exempted from 
restrictions on their use for civilian pur- 
poses by the War Production Board. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the deliberate and entirely arbitrary 
destruction of a market producing a prod- 
uct essential to the health. of the public is 
without any benefit whatever to our war 
effort. The sole beneficiaries are manu- 
facturers of inferior and ineffective substi- 


tute fabrics and of robes made of these 
fabrics, lacking the necessary health qual- 
ities of wool. 

It is of vital interest to note that the 
men and boys’ wool lounging robe business 
in this country has decreased as the heat- 
ing of homes .and other dwelling places 
has been improved and more expertly 
controlled. Sales have been consistently 
larger in those areas where the expert con- 
trol of heating facilities are the least de- 
veloped. These lounging robes of wool are 
never purchased as articles of fashion or 
style. They are bought and used as a neces- 
sary protective apparel. 

This country is faced during the coming 
fall and winter with an acute shortage of 
fuel both in fuel oil and in coal. Health 
authorities are gravely distur‘xed as to the 
effect which this situation will have upon 
the public health. In conferences between 
state, civic, and. health authorities, stress 
has been laid upon the necessity for wear- 
ing heavier clothing of superior protective 
qualities and in every case wool has been 
specified as the essential fabric. The 
Mayor of New York City has already is- 
sued an appeal to owners of apartment 
houses and hotels to limit the heating of 
water to the morning and evening hours. 

The Federal Fuel Administrator has just 
announced that fuel oil for heating dwel- 
ling places along the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Middle West will be rationed on 
a basis of 25 per cent decrease in the 
amount used during the last winter. This 
shortage cannot possibly be~met through 
the use of coal for the dual reason that 
a very large percentage of fuel oil fur- 
maces are not susceptible to being con- 
verted to the use of coal, and that coal for 
household purposes is already difficult to 
obtain due to transportation shortages. 
The technical staffs of the Federal Fuel 
Administrator and of distributors of fuel 
oil and coal estimate that the existing sit- 
uation will result in an average decrease 
in temperatures in dwelling places of from 
6 to 10 degrees, with the greatest decrease 
occurring in the night and early morning 
hours, which are the periods when loung- 
ing robes are worn. 

Anyone who has lived in town, the sub- 
urbs, or in the country in homes heated 
by individual heating plants and who has 
been obliged to tend these heating plants, 
realizes that even under the most modern 
conditions of thermostatic heat control the 
wool lounging robe is an essential to health 
and comfort. Reduced fuel supplies and 
lower home temperatures will in many in- 
stances make existing thermostatic con- 
trols inoperative and will create a situation 
in which widely varying temperatures 
during the early morning and late eve- 
ning hours will make men and boys’ loung- 
ing robes an article of apparel absolutely 
necessary to safeguard them against seri- 
ous respiratory diseases. 

If the conservation of the limited amount 
of wool, noils, and wool wastes and garnetted 
fibers used in the manufacture of fabrics 
for these lounging robes is of such tre- 
mendous importance to our war program 
in the eyes of the War Production Board, 
the equitable and logical course would be 
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to restrict the amount of new wool which 
may be used, or to otherwise regulate the 
production of these fabrics so that the 
public may enjoy the maximum essential 
health values of the wool lounging robe 
with the least strain upon our war time 
economy. The American Wool Council 
wishes to emphasize most strongly that 
the wanton and unnecessary destruction 
of peacetime markets upon which the 
permanent economy of this country de- 
pends, where such destruction does not 
assist our war efforts, is a thoroughly un- 
economic and unjustifiable procedure. 

The action of the War Production Board 
in forbidding the use of woolen material 
in men and boys’ lounging robes on the 
basis that such action will conserve needed 
wool supplies is in sharp contrast to its 
action in its regulation specifying the man- 
ner in which wool may be used for civilian 
purposes. This regulation specifically pro- 
vides for the continued useless waste by 
textile manufacturers of an amount of wool 
estimated to approximate 30,000,000 pounds 
annually. We refer to that particular pro- 
vision which states as a preamble that 
tests made by the United States Bureau 
of Standards “have shown that a fabric 
must contain not less than 20 per cent 
wool to be warmth giving; if less wool is 
used the fabric might as well be made of 
some other material.” 

This fact is well known and accepted by 
all qualified experts in the wool and wool 
textile industries. Despite this acknowledg- 
ment that the use of wool in this manner 
is without value to the consumer, the War 
Production Board in its wool usage regula- 
tions provides that this wasteful and use- 
less consumption of wool shall be permitted 
to continue under the following conditions: 

1) If new wool, as defined by the War 
Production Board is not used, and 


2) If manufacturers have been making 
products containing less than 20 per cent 
of wool, either new wool or reprocessed or 
used wool prior to June 1, 1942. 

In other words, the War Production 
Board in its wool usage regulations first 
declares this use of wool utterly wasteful 
and then specifically authorizes manufac- 
turers to continue wasting an estimated 
30,000,000 pounds of wool which could 
be used for essential military or civilian 
purposes in order that these manufacturers 
may maintain their established markets. 

By contrast the War Production Board 
in Order L-130 arbitrarily wipes out the 
entire long established market for woolen 
lounging robes for men and boys, which 
are essential to their health and comfort, 
at a time when they will be more neces- 
sary than in any previous years since the 
last World War. This is done to effect a 
savings of a maximum of 5,000,000 pounds 
of wool. In the meantime the continued 
manufacture of products containing less 
than 20 per cent of wool is specifically pro- 
vided for. This provision was adopted 
despite the fact that products in this cate- 
gory represent, among other products, 
blankets containing minor percentages of 
wool, where the presence of this wool is 
used as the basis for deceptive and mis- 
leading advertising. It is difficult to recon- 
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cile these two wholly contradictory poli- 
cies. 


Rodent Control Work 


(Correction) 
T HAS been called to the Wool 
Grower’s attention that in setting 
up only the catch of predator animals 
and not including the acreage treated 
for rodent control (August Wool 
Grower, page 15), an erroneous idea 
was given of the amount of work done 
by the Division of Predator and Ro- 
dent Control of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1941. 

In addition to the 122,941 predatory 
animals taken during that period, 7,- 
700,173 acres of rodent-infested land 
were treated under direct supervision, 
and 17,621,729 under general instruc- 
tions. In cooperative work for rat con- 
trol, 104,267 infested premises were 
treated. 


Expenditures in the predator and 
rodent control work for the year ended 


June 30, 1941, totaled $2,802,022. 


Wool Sales 


URING late weeks wool buying 

interest in West Texas has cen- 
tered on new fall-shorn wools. The 
great bulk of them have been sold at 
38 cents a pound, although some 
early contracts carried a 35-cent figure 
and a small volume of extra choice 
lamb’s wool has been taken at 40 
cents and above. According to news- 
paper reports, about two and a half 
million pounds of the 1941 fall clip 
remained unsold the middle of Sep- 
tember. Sales of 12-months’ wool 
have also been reported at 37 to 4614 
cents a pound. 

In Wyoming the 600-000-pound 
clip of the Swan Company was re- 
ported during September as sold for 
43 cents a pound, and the clip of the 
L. U. Sheep Company amounting to 
180,000 pounds at 4014 cents. 

The Pacific Wool Growers sold 25,- 
000 pounds of Curry County, Oregon, 
lamb’s wool at 45 cents a pound, net 
to the grower, f.o.b. country loading 
point during September. 

The Hubbell clip of 225,000 pounds 


in New Mexico is reported sold at 42 
cents. 











Personal Items 


— E. SPENCE, who for the pag 
three years has been engaged jp 
soil conservation and range manage 
ment activities in the office of th 
Director of the Grazing Service, De. 
partment of the Interior, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been appointed regiop. 
al grazier for New Mexico. He gy 
ceeds Ed Pierson, who has recently 
joined the United States Army. 


* * * 


A. Lamar Esplin has been employed 
by Colorado State College to conduct 
research with sheep and lambs and 
to teach in the animal husbandry de 
partment. He is the son of A. C. Esplin, 
extension sheep specialist for Utah 
State College. The younger Esplin js 
a graduate of Utah State and has a 
master’s degree from Texas A. & M 

* * * 


James H. Lemmon, president of the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, residing at Lemmon, South Da- 
kota, and Thomas P. Cooper, dean and 
director of the College of Agriculture 
in the University of Kentucky, have 
been reappointed directors of the 
Central Bank of Cooperatives for three 
year terms. 





Prevent Worms in Sheep 


HEEP raisers have been asked to 
insure a large supply of suitable 
sheep intestines, commercially known 
as casings, needed in the manufacture 
of high-quality, absorbable sutures 
used by surgeons in closing wounds 
and as ligatures by preventing worm 
infestations in their sheep. The worms 
are responsible for a thickened or 
nodular condition in the intestines 
which makes them unfit for surgical 
sutures and also for sausage casings. 
On account of the war, imports of 
these casings has been greatly cur- 
tailed. 

The use of phenothiazine is recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in freeing sheep from nodular 
worms. They have recently issued a 
leaflet “Nodular Worm Disease of 


Sheep” (No. 228), copies of which may 
be obtained free from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The National Wool Grower 
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ANGE sheepmen often have diffi- 
culty in judging the fleeces on 
rams which have been fitted for shows 
and sales. They say that the enormous 
fleece the ram was carrying when pur- 
chased was never duplicated in subse- 
quent years. However, they must re- 
member that these yearling . rams, 
when purchased in the summer or fall, 
are usually from 16 to 18 months of 
age, and are carrying that number of 
months of wool growth. As 2-year-olds 
these rams will be carrying only 12 
months of wool, grown in many cases 
under adverse circumstances of feed 
and heavy breeding use. As yearlings 
they had more energy to put into fleece 
and body development than they will 
ever have again in their lives. 
Wool Grows Uniformly 
Tests at the University of Wyoming 
(Burns, 1931) and elsewhere (Hacke- 
dorn and Sotola, 1930 and Duerden & 
Mare, 1931) have shown that wool 
grows more or less regularly from 
month to month, with a slight increase 
in the spring months when green feed 
first becomes available. Tests at Cali- 
fornia University (Wilson, 1931) have 
shown that wool growth is markedly 
affected when grown on starvation ra- 
tions, and when on a fattening ration, 
increased 142 per cent. They also show- 
ed (Wilson, 1935) that wool growth 


dropped during a fatal sickness, with ~ 


the last two months showing a 42 per 
cent decline from the previous two- 
month period. 

Tests in South Australia (Fraser, 
1931) have shown that, with Merino 
fleeces, clean fleece weight is increased 
on good feed by a double process of 
increasing the number of active skin 
follicles, and by an increase in thick- 
ness of the individual fibers. There was 
also an increase in wool length up to a 
certain point. 

Extra long wool samples on display 
at the Wyoming Wool Department 
show the following staple lengths and 


growths: 


Staple Number Av. Mo 
Length Months’ Growth 
Inches Growth Inches 


Rambouillet (Wash.)......10.5 60 0.18 
Rambouillet (Ariz.)........ 8.8 41 0.21 
Merino (South Africa) ..17.0 72 0.24 
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By Robert H. Burns, Wool Specialist, 
Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Station 


According to the wool-growth tests 
at Wyoming, with good feed conditions 
one may expect yearling rams to carry 
fleeces within the following ranges in 
staple length, depending upon the age 
of these rams in months. 


for grade and density of fleece, associ- 
ated with strong or bold staple forma- 
tion and lack of hairiness in any part 
of the fleece. 

2. Select a breed and type of ram 
suited to climatic and feed conditions 








Staple Length of Yearling-Ram Fleeces (In Inches) 


Age in Months 


12 15 18 


aeons 5 ee eee 2.5 to 3.0” 3.0 to 3.8” 3.8to 4.5” 
COMING: 2.35 SRR Rae eRe 3.6 to 4.2” 4.5 to 5.3” 5.4to 6.3” 
BMI ass csiweeidag ects ampere 3.0 to 3.6 3.8 to 4.5” 4.5to 5.4” 
pL Rent eRe a ele HTS e EEE RACY | 6.0 to 7.2 7.5 to 9.0” 9.0 to 10.8” 











Other types of white-faced crossbred 
rams grow wool at a rate similar to the 
Corriedales in the above test. 


Recent tests at the United States 
Sheep Experiment Station in Idaho 
(Pohle and Keller, 1942) indicate that 
length of staple in wool is important 
as an index of clean fleece weight. For 
every centimeter of staple length, the 
clean fleece weight increased as fol- 
lows: 


In 206 Rambouillets.................... 0.5 pound 
In 281 Rambouillets.... .....0.4 pound 
In 251 Columbias..... ..0.4 pound 
In 245 Corriedales........ ..0.3 pound 


This indicates that there is a uniform 
increase in clean fleece weight for each 
unit of staple length. 


Six Steps in Range Wool 


Improvement 






A satisfactory system of breeding 
management for producing a uniform 
and profitable type of crossbred wool 
on range sheep might be that of using 
a selected breed and type of prepotent 
rams over a period of years without 
change. Observations made by the 
writer after a number of years of 
sampling Wyoming wool clips show 
that the progressive steps in such 
a breeding system of range sheep 
management are: 

1. Sort, cull and sell all ewes, keep- 
ing only those of a selected wool and 
body type. The medium grades of. wool, 
such as half-blood and three-eighths 
blood usually grow on sheep of good 
mutton type, and these grades are 
usually preferred by range sheepmen. 
Tests with range sheep culling at the 


Wyoming University (Hill, 1921 and 
Fellhauer and Hill, 1940) have shown 
that fleece weights can be raised two 
pounds per head while improving wool 
type and body conformation in range 
sheep. The points stressed are length 
and stick to that type and breed. Rams 
should have fleeces a grade or more 
coarser than the ewes to which they 
are mated, inasmuch as ewes are 
naturally finer than rams, and the finer 
wooled types are more prepotent than 
medium or coarse-wooled types. 


3. Give young rams a chance to de- 
velop their body frames when they 
first come on the range. Don’t stunt 
them as yearlings. Hay and grain are 
better body-and-wool-builders than 
sage brush and grass. 


4. Keep rams and ewes in good con- 
dition prior to the breeding and gesta- 
tion periods. Some sheepmen have 
found it advantageous to turn in only 
three fourths of the rams at the start 
of the breeding season, reserving the 
other fourth and keeping them on 
good feed. Every few days, usually 
about every twelve, the rams are ro- 
tated. One fourth are put in, and at 
the same time one fourth are taken 
out. Some mark the different groups 
of rams with a grease chalk, using a 
different color for each group. This 
gives a check on the breeding ability 
of each group of rams, as well as giving 
each group an equal opportunity for 
recuperation on rich feed. The ewes 
should be kept in good condition up 
to and through lambing time, for it 
takes extra energy and feed to nourish 
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the lambs prior to and after birth. 

5. In the selection of both ewes and 
rams for the improvement of range 
wool, it is necessary to eliminate the 
uneven and britchy fleece as well as to 
watch the length and density of wool 
for grade in order to insure fleeces 
yielding more pounds of clean wool. 
The wool department at the Wyoming 
Station is at the present time testing 
out clean fleece yields, and has found 
in some cases (Burns, 1942) that the 
greasy fleece weight is not always an 
indicator of clean fleece weight due to 
differentials of shrinkage. 

6. After five to seven generations, 
with no changes in the ideal of wool 
type or breeding of rams, a very uni- 
form wool type generally results. Such 
clips often contain 70 per cent and 
upwards of one grade of wool, and the 
fleeces yield from four to six pounds 
of clean wool. (Unpublished data: 
Wyoming Wool Department.) 


Breeding for Wool 

For a number of years, range sheep- 
men have been breeding back and forth 
between the fine-wool and coarse or 
long-wool types of sheep, in order to 
obtain a medium or crossbred wool 
type in their range ewes. However, if 
these medium or crossbred wool type 
ewes are bred back to either fine or 
long-wool rams, the resulting progeny 
are either too fine or too coarse in 
wool. For some years now rangemen 
have been looking for a type of 
medium-wool ram to breed to their 
medium-wool ewes, to maintain this 
type of wool, and naturally they are 
attracted to the crossbred types, such 
as are obtained from the Corriedale, 
Lincoln, Rambouillet, etc. 


Grades of Fleeces of Rams 
Used on Range 


Every type or breed of sheep varies 


in type according to the ideals of the 
breeders and the likes and dislikes of 
the customers of any breeder of range 
rams. Hence, any breed may vary con- 
siderably from the standard for the 
breed. The following table has been 
prepared to show the observations of 
the writer during a number of years 
of sampling and grading of range wool 
clips in Wyoming. 


Breeding Background of Range Rams 


In the early years of development of 
every type of crossbred sheep, the sup- 
ply of range rams has been insufficient 
to supply the demand, and the avail- 
able rams are often half-breds with 
some portion of fine-wool or other 
blood, which makes many of them 
finer or coarser than the standard 
grade of wool for that breed or type. 
The history of all breeds of livestock 
shows this mixing of blood and hybrid 
vigor obtained is very useful, provided 
that uniformity of type is maintained 
in the offspring. A range sheepman 
needs to be aware of this crossing when 
selecting rams and must choose the 
type of wool in the rams he is buying 
that fits his particular conditions. He 
should also look into the ancestry of 
the rams to know the nature of the 
flocks from which they come, so as to 
be able to judge with some degree of 
accuracy the prepotency of these rams 
in regard to wool type. 

A great many disappointments in 
the purchase of rams could be avoided 
if the rangemen knew something about 
the grades of wool, the types of wool 
in his ewes, as well as something of the 
uniformity of breeding and type in the 


flocks-producing the range rams which ° 


he is buying. 

The writer, in closing, wishes to 
acknowledge many suggestions from 
various people, too numerous to men- 





Commercial Grades of Wool Produced by Breeds of Rams" 
on the Range. Based on Observations in Wyoming 


Breed Standard 
Rambouillet Fine 
Lincoln Braid 
Cotswold Braid 
Romney Quarter-blood 
Border Leicester Low % Blood 
Hampshire % Blood 
Suffolk 34 Blood 
Corriedale % Blood 
Columbia %4 Blood 
Panama ¥% Blood 
Romeldale %% Blood 
Targhee 14 Blood 
Thribble Cross %% Blood 
Polwarth* 1% Blood 


Predominating Occasional 
Fine Half Blood 
Braid Common 
Braid Common 
Quarter-blood Low % Blood 
Low % Blood Common 
% Blood ¥%, Blood 
34 Blood % Blood 
%% Blood ¥% Blood, 4% Blood 
Y Blood ¥, Blood, % Blood 
¥% Blood %% Blood, % Blood 
3% Blood 14 Blood, 4% Blood 
1% Blood Fine, % Blood 
%% Blood 1% Blood . 
1% Blood Fine, % Blood 





*Not used in the United States, but included to show that a type similar to the Targhee has existed in 


Australia for a number of years. 
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tion, all of whom are interested in ¢h, 
development of one of West’s leg. 
ing industries, the sheep and wool bug. 
ness. 





Wyoming Convention 


Ww OMING’S wartime convention 

“streamlined” affair of a day 
and two night sessions, was voted , 
most successful affair by the officials 
and members who attended in large 
than expected numbers. 

Opening in Casper on Tuesday 
morning, September 22, the annual 
meeting gave for the first time ful] 
opportunity to everyone present to 
voice his ideas on the problems cop- 
fronting the industry, for there were 
no formal addresses scheduled and the 
only talks made were by Major Vic. 
tor Grant of the War Savings Staff of 
the Treasury Department, E. §&, 
Brannon for the Office of Defense 
Transportation in Casper and William 
J. Silter of the Superior Products 
Company. Major Grant covered the 
general war situation and the need 
for full support of all through the 
purchase of war bonds, while Mr. 
Brannon clarified the minds of the 
sheepmen on what they might expect 
as a result of gas rationing and the 
new truck control order. Mr. Silter’s 
talk told a modern story of magic in 
the use of chemicals in _ livestock 
feeding. 

Discussion centered mainly on four 
topics: (1) The ever-increasing short- 
age of labor; (2) the huge stockpile of 
foreign wools piling up in this coun- 
try; (3) pending gas rationing with 
respect to tire conservation, particu- 
larly in connection with the use of 
trucks and other ranch vehicles; (4) 
possibility of government establish- 
ment of price ceilings on live animals. 

The labor shortage, naturally, per- 
vaded practically all of the discussion, 
for it is an immediate and acute prob- 
lem. With the lack of experienced help 
and the threat of still greater scarcity, 
sheepmen told of difficulties foreseen 
in keeping their flocks at normal 
numbers and the probable need for 
curtailment. 

All the officers were reelected: 
John Reed, Kemmerer, president; 
Leroy Moore, Ross, vice president; and 
J. B. Wilson, McKinley, secretary. 
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E indict.nents brought last March 
by a Federal Grand Jury against 
33 marketing agencies at Denver, in- 
cluding the Denver Union Stock Yards 
Company, the Armour, Swift and 
Cudahy Packing companies, and the 
Denver Livestock Exchange, on a 
charge of violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act were dismissed by 
United States District Judge J. Foster 
Symes the first week in September 
on the ground that the charges brought 
by the government did not constitute 
an.offense under the anti-trust act. 
The case involved, mainly, the ques- 
tion of country-buying of fat lambs, 
the government’s indictments charg- 
ing that livestock producers in the 
Denver area were forced to ship to 
Denver, a central market. A second 
count on which the indictments were 
returned was that the “turn” system 
of bidding on shipments in use at the 
Denver market fostered monopoly. 
Judge Symes held that, since no claims 
were made that prices were fixed or 
affected, or the volume of fat lambs 
produced or flowing in interstate com- 
merce restrained in any way under the 
practices followed by the Denver mar- 
keting agencies, there was no violation 
of the Sherman Act. A Supreme Court 
decision was cited to show that the 
adoption and peaceful enforcement of 
rules by the marketing agencies did 
not constitute a restraint of trade. 
The salient features of Judge Symes’ 


decision are: 

The government’s contention is briefly 
set forth on page 25 of their major brief, 
where they state: 

“The gist of the charge is that the de- 
fendants who control a major part of the 
purchase and sale of fat lambs at the cen- 
tral marketing point have agreed with one 
another that they will no longer purchase 
at or near the points of production, but 
will confine their purchasing to the central 
market. The question then is narrowed to 
whether or not a group of purchasers and 
others interested in the advancement of 
the Denver central market can agree among 
themselves to refrain from one type of 
marketing and to deal exclusively by means 
of another type of marketing. Whether 
the conspirators thus can by agreement 
deprive the purchasers of the right to 
choose whichever method of distribution 
they may seek, and to deprive the pro- 
ducers and sellers of the right to market 
through any channel other than the cen- 


tral market.” Pi ee 
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nver Indictments Wismis 


An examination of the indictment dis- 
closes that there is no claim that by this 
practice the price of fat lambs on the 


Denver market or elsewhere has been in 


any way affected, or that any monopoly, 
except in the second count of the indict- 
ment, has been created, or that this prac- 
tice has in any way affected the price of 
lambs or the flow of fat lambs into this 
or any other market anywhere in the 
United States, or has affected the number 
of lambs produced for sale in any way. 


% * # 


The Court takes judicial notice of the 
fact that by the law the government has 
regulated the conduct of these livestock 
markets so that the seller or farmer who 
ships his livestock there sells in a super- 
vised market where his stock is honestly 
weighed, the proceeds accounted for, and 
the charges regulated, and the whole sales 
procedure supervised by the government 
in accordance with the Stock Yards Act. I 
fail to see how it can be said that such a 
practice in any way affects or burdens 
interstate commerce without the govern- 
ment going further and charging that the 
price to the ultimate consumer is affected, 
or that the amount of fat lambs raised or 
produced, or flowing in interstate com- 
merce is lessened in any way. 


There is no claim that the prices are 
fixed, or that the producer gets a less 
price by selling to the Denver market than 
he would if the defendants purchased un- 
der the country system of buying. The 
government claims that these defendants 
have in the past set up a practice for buy- 
ing lambs which amounts to no more than 
a regulation of their own method of doing 
business. Why have they not the right to 
desist from that method and confine them- 
selves solely to supplying their wants by 
buying at the public utility market su- 
pervised by the government and run for 
the advantage of the producer? 


A very similar case on the facts is the 
Chicago Board of Trade case where the 
Supreme Court held that it was not a vio- 
lation of the Sherman Act for the Board of 
Trade to forbid its members from pur- 
chasing or offering to purchase grain dur- 
ing the period between two sessions of the 
Board, that is, beween the adjournment of 
the Board of Trade in the afternoon and 
the opening of the market in the morning, 
at a price other than the closing bid when 
the market closed the previous afternoon. 


They further held that a rule or agree- 
ment by which men situated as these de- 
fendants are, occuping a strong position 
in a branch of trade, fix the prices at 
which they will buy or sell during the 
important part of the business day, is not 
necessarily an illegal restraint of trade. 
As the Court there points out, “Every 
agreement concerning or regulating trade 
restrains” to a certain extent; “and the 
true test of legality is whether the restraint 
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is such as merely regulates, and perhaps 
thereby promotes, competition, or whether 
it is such as may suppress or even destroy 
competition.” 

In the case at bar there is no claim that 
competition is affected, because the de- 
fendants, when they buy lambs in the 
Denver market, actually compete with each 
other and other buyers, and the producer 
has the advantage of that competition 
which he does not have when dealing with a 
single salesman at his farm. 

* * * 

It is difficult to imagine here any direct 
result to interstate commerce from the 
requirement that all fat lambs sold in Colo- 
rado be shipped to the Denver union mar- 
ket, or to the flow of fat lambs in interstate 
commerce from Colorado to other points 
outside the state, especially where no re- 
straint is alleged or attempt to restrain any 
outsider from conducting the kind of busi- 
ness that the government seems to want 
conducted, that is, direct buying in the 
country, if anyone cares to carry on that 
business. sb bie: 

It is stated by Mr. Justice Peckham on 
page 612—the situation is analagous to that 
of the case at bar because, as he stated 
there, there is no evidence or charge that 
the defendants “have done anything other 
than to form this exchange, and adopt‘ 
and enforce the rules mentioned above, 
and the question is whether by their adop- 
tion and by peacefully carrying them out 
without threats and without violence, but 
by the mere refusal to do business with 
those who will not respect their rules, 
there is a violation of the Federal stat- 
ute,” and the Court held that there was 
not. * * «& 


Furthermore, the agreement of these 
defendants was nothing more than a self- 
imposed rule of the manner of conducting 
their own individual business; that is, that 
they would not engage in country buying, 
something that separately they had the 
right to do, as admitted by counsel. The 
mere fact that they agreed to comply with 
the rule of their own exchange forbidding 
country buying, without further allega- 
tions of its adverse effects in the way of 
creating restraint of trade, or affecting the 
price of fat lambs, or limiting production, 
falls short of coming within the provisions 
of the act as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. =: eae 

We have gone along with the govern- 
ment on all of its indictments to date, 
recognizing that under recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court the full extent of the 
Sherman Act has not been explored. We 
think here, however, the government has 
gone beyond the extent and meaning of 
that law as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, for, as stated, there is no allega- 
tion that anyone has been injured or the 
flow of interstate commerce in any way 
affected. The indictment merely alleges 
an agreement to follow a rule promulgated 
py the livestock exchange, and nothing 
more. 

It follows from this that the demurrers 
are sustained, and the indictment as to all 
the defendants is dismissed. 
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Utah Lamb Week, 1942 


“TY TTAH Lamb Week” for 1942 was 

of the war variety rather than 
the “Eat More Lamb” type of previous 
campaigns. “Victory With Lamb” was 
the theme through the entire period. 
The health of the nation through the 
proper diet, including much needed 
meat, the use of the cheaper cuts 
with rapidly advancing costs, and the 
encouragement of the use of lamb, 
dominated the campaign. 

The Utah Wool Growers Association 
developed information and publicity 
through its directors in each county 
of the state so that no section was 
neglected, and every county became 
“Lamb Minded.” This publicity was 
supplemented by 16 local associations, 
each of which participated in the pub- 
licity program through the develop- 
ment of active projects which further 
improved the use of lamb. 

The Week was sponsored by the 
Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce with 
a special committee. The packers, 
single-unit stores, chain stores, hotels, 
and restaurants participated in pub- 
licity and display programs, which re- 
sulted in a substantial increase in the 
sale of lamb. Many of the institu- 
tions sold out at the end of the first 
day, having failed to anticipate the 
magnitude and value of the project. 
The Utah Power and Light Company 
set up a display window, using several 
posters and other material, as a recog- 
nition of “Utah Lamb Week.” Many 
dry goods stores assisted in the pro- 
ject. 

The city, as well as the farm press, 
industrial and trade papers, carried 
pictures and stories throughout the 
entire period. Various firms advertised 
generously, so that no one who read 
the newspapers or any of the trade and 
farm journals could possibly have been 
unaware of the fact that it was “Lamb 


Week.” 


The radio stations and the organiza- 
tions that advertise through this medi- 
um were very generous in giving time 
to “Lamb Week.” K. D. Y. L. had a 
program each morning during the 
period of August 31 to September 5, 
as a prelude to “Lamb Week,” and 
each day from September 5 to 12, an- 
nouncements were made regarding the 
lamb campaign. Over this station, 
Sears Roebuck and Company devoted 
some time each morning during their 
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news broadcast to “Lamb Week” and 
prepared talks were delivered. K. U. 
T. A. gave five “Lamb Week” an- 
nouncements during the period of 
August 31 to September 5. During 
September 5 to 12, lamb recipes and 
instructions were given on how 
to prepare lamb on the Kitchen 
Klatter program. K. S. L., on Septem- 
ber 5 at 8:45, sponsored a Parley Baer 
program, at which time, Merrill Parkin 
of the Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
gave an interview on “Lamb Week.” 
K. L. O., on Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 3, gave an outstanding 15- 
minute talk on “Lamb Week,” which 
was delivered by Barrett Chadwick. 


A survey of the results of the week 
indicates that the packers and retail 
stores were all satisfied, and that a 
large tonnage of spring lambs, fresh 
from the high mountain ranges, was 
used in Utah. We are quoting from 
some of the retailers and packers: 
Retailers: 

“We are sure it (Utah Lamb Week) 
was very successful, by the heavy 
orders placed with our packers; we are 
sure we sold more poundage and also 
a greater number of lambs than any 
previous year. This annual program 
of Utah Lamb Week has done much 
to increase lamb consumption in 
Utah.” 

* & * 

“Our stores noted a very good res- 
ponse to the promotion and, in our 
opinion, it was a very successful Utah 


‘Lamb Week. Thanks for the oppor- 


tunity of helping with this program.” 


aa & * 
Packers: 


“We increased our kill with some of 
the best lambs that ever went through 
our packing plant and there was a 
splendid demand.” 


* ¥ * 


“We are happy to report that Utah 
Lamb Week was an outstanding suc- 
cess this year.” 

* * * 

“The lambs we had to offer for sale 
were of as good quality as any we have 
had this year. Our sales show that 
during Lamb Week we sold a larger 
number than we did the previous 
week. I would say that our sales during 
Lamb Week of this year were much 
better than they have been for the 
past two or three years.” ; 


James A. Hooper 





Wyoming Ram Sale 


- the 14th annual Wyoming Ray 
Sale (Casper, September 23 anj 
24, 1942) 1874 rams and five ewe 
were auctioned at an average price of 
$41.70 as against $38.50 on approx). 
mately 2000 rams sold in the 194 
sale. 

A two-year-old Rambouillet ray 
consigned by Wynn S. Hansen of (ol. 
linston, Utah, made the peak price of 
the sale, $310. The Beckton Stock 
Farm of Sheridan, Wyoming, pur. 
chased this ram and also the second. 
high ram, the latter from the John K 
Madsen Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
at $250. The average on the 53 stud 
rams of this breed was $84.58. The top 
pen in Rambouillets was that of five 
yearlings sold by A. E. Holmquist & 
Sons, Twin Falls, Idaho, at $66 a head 
to Linn Tarver, Spearfish, South Da- 
kota. The average on the 489 range 
Rambouillet rams was $45.08. 


Hampshires had the highest average 
on single studs, $96.29 on 21 head. 
Honors for the top pen also went to 
Hampshires, four lambs consigned by 
Robert Blastock of Filer, Idaho, going 
to the Cole Creek Sheep Company of 
Casper, Wyoming, at $100 a head. 
Malcolm Moncreiffe sold the high stud 
at $250 to Mr. Blastock, who himself 
sold a yearling to Ray Smith of Dead- 
wood, South Dakota. for $235 and a 
lamb at $225 to W. H. Ellis of Lander, 
Wyoming. The 297 Hampshire range 
rams, of which 226 were lambs, aver- 
aged $33.42. 

Eleven Suffolk stud rams made an 
average of $91.82, high price being 
$165 for a Blastock yearling bought 
by Mark Davis, Casper, Wyoming. Mr. 
Blastock also sold a pen of three year- 
lings to Oddmund Josendal, Casper, at 
$75 while $39, the top in pens of five 
lambs, was paid by Lee Moore, Mid- 
west, Wyoming, to Floyd T. Fox, Sil- 
verton, Oregon. Average on the 139 
range rams, all but fifteen of them 
being lambs, was $35.50. 

Two hundred dollars was paid for a 
yearling Corriedale consigned by Er- 
nest and Donald Ramstetter of Golden, 
Colorado, and the average on 20 studs 
was $95.77. In range rams, A. L. King 
of Cheyenne, Wyoming, sold a pen 
of five yearlings at $57 each and a pen 
of nine head at $50, while the entire 
176 head sold in the sale averaged 
$37.41. 
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Nine pens of five Panama range 
rams, all yearlings, consigned by Laid- 
law & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho, and 
A, 0. Doman, Burley, Idaho, sold at 
$50 to $55, the latter price being paid 
for an L. & B. pen by Archibald & 
Innes, Savageton, Wyoming. 

For a pen of five yearling Columbia 
range rams, U. S. Archibald, Savage- 
ton, Wyoming, paid $65 each to R. B. 
Marquiss of Gillette, Wyoming, and 
the average on the 98 sold was $31.02. 

In the crossbred division, 491 head 
sold at an average of $38.09, peak 
price being $61, paid for each of ten 
yearlings consigned by Lester R. 
Schulz of Sheridan, Montana. The pur- 
chaser was Cantril Jack of Casper, 
Wyoming. 


Sale Averages 





Average 
Breed Number Price 
STUDS 
MTIONEINIOG | ...ncecceccoroseoceessee 53 $84.58 
Hampshire .. 21 96.29 
Suffolk ........ 11 91.82 
Corriedale .... 20 95.77 
PURSE oo5 5s ntnes-cestoeseacdes 105 $89.82 
RANGE RAMS 

Sa ae ate 489 $45.08 
INN 305 Sfonaev cron eases cooa a8 *297 33.42 
ESERIES RASS Fa Nte ert 139 35.50 
OSS 176 37.41 
IERIE RAISE SE eae 34 35.00 
II oro co iste ea reeaas coalesce 98 31.02 
ESSER! Papen ee ome oe 45 50.88 
a SASSER rene 491 38.09 
bd \ > eee beens 1,769 $38.84 


*226 of the Hampshire range rams were lambs. 


Col. E. O. Walter was the auction- 
eer, assisted by B. F. and Fred Ashen- 
hurst. The sale is held annually by the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association. 


In commenting on the sale, the 
Wyoming Wool Grower states: 


On the first day of the sale, when stud 
rams and range Rambouillets were Ssell- 
ing, the bidding was active and brisk. On 
the second day, when they finished sell- 
ing Hampshire rams, Columbias, Suffolks, 
Corriedales, Panamas, and crossbreds, the 
sale was very “sticky.” We are particu- 
larly disappointed in the crossbreds, which 
sold considerably lower than last year, as 
did the Corriedales and Panamas also. 
It is difficult to understand just why the 
Wyoming sale, with the exception of Ram- 
bouillets, Suffolks, and Hampshires, should 
have sold lower than last year in view of 
the fact that practically at all of the ram 
sales held up to date this year, rams gen- 
erally have been selling higher. We sold 
about 100 fewer rams than last year, so 
it could not have been attributed to the 
number offered for sale. The only explan- 
ation we have is that a good many of the 
wool growers in Wyoming, as seems to be 
true in some of the other states, are, be- 
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cause of the uncertain future and par- 
ticularly because of the labor situation, 
planning to reduce their flocks of breeding 
ewes. A number of breeders told us during 
and after the sale that they would have 
purchased more rams but for the fact that 
they expected to sell off some of their 
breeding ewes. 


Pocatello (Idaho) Sale 


E 16th annual range ram sale of 

the Idaho Wool Growers Associ- 
ation was held at Pocatello, on Octo- 
ber 3, 1942. 


The highest price paid was $100 
per head for a pen of ten and a pen 
of five Panama yearlings sold by 
Laidlaw and Brockie of Muldoon to 
Frank Jouglard of Pocatello. 


Tom Bell of Rupert sold a pen of 
five Panama lambs to J. Emerson 
Mabey of Bancroft at $70 per head. 
He also donated, for the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association, a Panama ram that was 
sold and resold to reach a total of 


$575. 


The Suffolk high pen, five yearlings, 
was also sold by Laidlaw and Brockie 
to Frank Jouglard for $90 per head. 
E. R. Kelsey of Burley sold a pen of 
five Suffolk ram lambs to J. E. Mabey 
of Bancroft at $65 per head. 


Frank Y. Stephan of Twin Falls top- 
ped the Hampshires with a pen of six 
ram lambs at $76 per head, which A. 
E. Taylor of Rexburg bought. Robert 
Blastock of Filer sold eleven head of 
Hampshire yearlings to D. A. Taylor 
of Burley at $66 per head. 


In the crossbreds, S. W. Beck of 
Rupert sold the high pen, five Suffolk- 
Hampshire lambs, at $72.50 per head 
to Grover Clark of Malad. 


The average of the 662-head sold at 
the sale was $44.86. Averages for the 
different breeds were as follows: 33 
Suffolk yearlings, $55.76; 109 Suffolk 
lambs, $45.92; 36 Hampshire year- 
lings, $52.86; 155 Hampshire lambs, 
$38.92; 38 Suffolk-Hampshire year- 
lings, $42.05; 70 Suffolk-Hampshire 
lambs, $44.61; 78 Panama yearlings, 
$64.18; 34 Panama lambs, $51.03; 
27 Columbias, $33.04; 38 Lincoln- 
Rambouillets, $35.32; 19 Corriedales, 
$25.53; 12 Lincolns, $30; and 13 
Rambouillets, $28.85. 








Southern Oregon 
Ram Sale 


T the Southern Oregon Ram Sale 

held at Lakeview on September 
12 by the Oregon Wool Growers As- 
sociation, an average of $43.86 was 
made on the 327 rams sold. 


Only a few rams were offered singly, 
and the top price was $95 for a Ram- 
bouillet two-year-old consigned by 
Wynn S. Hansen of Collinston, Utah. 
He also sold the top pen of five year- 
ling rams (Rambouillets) at $61 a 
head and the top pen of ten (Lincoln- 
Rambouillets) at $60 a piece. The 
Cunningham Sheep Company of Pen- 
dleton got $57.50 and $57 a head 
for two pens of ten Lincoln-Rambouil- 
let crossbreds. Dave M. Waddell, 
Amity, Oregon, sold a pen of six year- 
ling Hampshire rams at $60 a head. 


Averages in each of the breeds sold 


were as follows: 


Average 
Breed No. Head Per Head 
Rambouillets ..................... 70 $50.93 
FROME ON nc55 asic. cy scsece 12 53.00 
| EGC es Pie st 21 41.67 
CORTIGROIBS ....2..<. 005.6: 38 27.79 
| SR Ae 23 43.09 
2 RS Saeewen coma ae ae 3 36.00 
Whitefaced Crossbreds 145 44.57 
Hampshire-Suffolk 
CEG © eicpesscsccere 15 43.33 


E. O. Walters was the auctioneer. 





Beaverhead Ram Sale 


T the Beaverhead Ram Show and 
Sale held at Dillon, Montana, 
September 28, 1942, three hundred 
twenty-five rams, mostly in pens of 
five to ten, were sold at an average 
price of $37.10 a head. The top pen 
sale was made by the Montana 
State College, who sold four Hampshire 
yearlings at $65 a head. Of the few 
single studs, Ray Holloway of 
Bozeman sold a Suffolk two-year-old 
at $100 and a Hampshire lamb at $90; 
Deer Lodge Farms of Deer Lodge, 
Montana, sold a Rambouillet yearling 
at $90 and a two-year-old at $60. 

A pen of five Panamas consigned by 
Gleed Brothers of Lima, Montana, was 
awarded the grand championship 
plaque of the show. 
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Chicago 


LIBERAL supply of range lambs 
during the month of September 
swelled the supply considerably and 
brought about a lower scale of prices. 
Although most of the offerings came 
direct to packers, the supply on sale 
was fairly large compared with pre- 
vious months and demand generally 
good. 

The month’s trade started out 
sharply lower than at the high spot 
late in August with best lambs at 
$14.65. Strong buying pressure forced 
the top under the $14 line early in 
the month but there was quick recov- 
ery. For a week or more the top was 
stationary at $14.60 with the average 
price ranging from $13.85 to $14.15. 
On the 23rd a sudden spurt in the 
demand lifted the top to $15, highest 
of the month and highest for Septem- 
ber since 1928. Closing prices were 
sharply lower, with top at $14.35, on 
the last day. The average cost of 
lambs during the month was $14, 
highest average in 14 years. 

All through the month the market 
for dressed lamb was pretty well 
stabilized, showing no _ important 
change because of ceiling prices. This 
kept the top quotations on the beat, 
30- to 40-pound weights at $25 to $27, 
45- to 60-pound carcasses’ at 
$24 to $26.50 and the good grades at 
$22 to $25. At eastern points the sup- 
ply was about up to trade require- 
ments most of the time but because 
other meats were scarce and. in strong 
demand the outlet for lamb and mut- 
ton was benefited. Late in the month 
the supply of mutton offered increas- 
ed some and prices dropped back $1 
with closing wholesale prices at $9 
to $13. 

Receipts of sheep at Chicago in 
September were 262,844 compared 
with 204,005 in September last year 
and 150,999 two years ago. It was 
the largest since 1938. The largest 
September receipts of record arrived 
in 1913 with a total of 817,000. A 
large percentage of the supply con- 
sisted of western lambs of fair to good 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter in First 8 Months 


Week Ended: 


Slaughter at 27 Centers........................ 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 


Good and Choice (Spring) ............ 


Medium and Good = 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Spring Lamb 


Choice, 30-40 pounds.................. 
Good, 30-40 pounds................... 
Commercial, all weights............ 


1942 1941 
12,758,000 11,880,009 
Sept. 25 Sept. 26 
Res ce 454,442 293,661 
Be eee $14.58 $11.73 | 
ne ete 13.03 11.02 
eerie 27.90 22.20) 
tS 27.30 20.90 
niet 24.80 18.55 








quality. Packers had 70 per cent of 
the supply direct. The range was re- 
ported in excellent condition, which 
contributed to a better quality of 
lambs received. There was a fairly 
good showing of lambs from farms 
during the month and most of them 
were in good market condition. 


The average price during the month 
was $14 and top $15. Good use- 
ful killing lambs sold at $13.50 up- 
ward most of the time but culls were 
sorted out at $10 to $12.50. Not many 
feeders showed in the supply although 
there was a good demand and a ready 
outlet for anything that was desirable. 
A limited number of feeder lambs 
went out at $13 to $13.75 and a few 
at $12.50 to $13. Because of the good 
condition of the range not many feeder 
lambs have been available. 


Ewes were comparatively scarce and 
most sales during the month were in 
small lots at $5 to $6. Only culls sold 
under $5 but $6.25 was paid rather 
freely most of the month for good 
light weights, and $6.75 was the top. 
At the close it took good ewes to bring 
$6. Odd lots of wethers went at $7 
to $10.50, depending on age and kill- 
ing condition. 

The supply of yearlings was com- 
paratively small, demand generally 
good, and prices lined up pretty well 


with lambs. A large percentage of the 
yearlings sold at $11 to $12.50 with 
best quotable up to $13 late in the 
month. 

Lamb producers have been able to 
get from $2.50 to $3 per hundred 
more for lambs than a year ago, which 
is about in line with the advance 
secured for other livestock. Cattle and 
hogs have advanced sharply from the 
time the ceiling was first put on and 
tendency still is strong, but the air 
is full of confusion about future ceil- 
ings and restrictions. Choice cattle are 
at the highest point in five years, hogs 
are best in 22 years and lambs the 
highest in 14 years. Because of the 
ever increasing demand for meat for 
the Army and on lend-lease account 
many local traders are of the opinion 
that the markets cannot be lowered 
very much in the near future. This is 
particularly true of the sheep trade 
where the supply is not above the 
normal and demand for mutton pro- 
ducts, including wool, is the best in 
years. Lambs are $2 per hundred 
higher than last March and the strong 
demand for feeder material on the 
range at correspondingly high figures 
indicates that. prospective feeders are 
optimistic regarding the winter feed- 
ing. 

The slaughter of sheep continues 
heavy and surpasses all previous 
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rds. The total at 27 markets is now 
exceeding 450,000 a week, which is 
about 20 per cent more than a year 
ago. Economic conditions are so good 
that workers are buying more meat 
of all kinds which is helping the 
jamb trade considerably. Lamb is being 
consumed by the Army in liberal 
quantity with a strong prospect that 
it will reach still greater expansion. 


Frank E. Moore 





Ogden 


HEEP receipts last month totaled 

358,341 head, compared to 289,- 

062 for the same month last year, or 
anet September increase of 69,000. 

Idaho and Oregon receipts totaled 
175,000, or about 40,000 more than 
lat year during September. Nevada 
shipments numbered over 17,000. 
Around 74,000 head were received by 
rail mostly from Utah points, but in- 
duding a few head from western 
Wyoming; and 92,000 came by truck, 
mostly from Utah but there were some 
shipments from southern Idaho and 
western Wyoming also. 

Feeder lamb _ shipments billed 
through and not offered at Ogden for 
sale totaled 100,000 head, as compar- 
ed to 78,000 of this class which were 
oly fed in transit in September a 
year ago. 

Sales during the month numbered 
185,500, as against 157,500 last year. 

Price tendencies were downward 
after the end of August. The average 
of good to choice lambs for the month 
was $13.25 and for the medium to 
good grades $12.50. 

Good to choice lambs during the 
low period the fore part of Septem- 
ber sold mostly at $12.85 to $13.15, 
touching a top of $13.35 the first two 
days of the month and moving down 
to $12.65 on the low side on Septem- 
ber 4 to 7. The top was raised to 
$13.85 on the 10th and up to $13.90 
on the 16th, with the bulk of sales at 
$13.10 to $13.90. From September 24 
on the top dropped from $13.90 down 
to $13.25, which was paid for best fat 
lambs late in the month. 

Top ewes were taken at $5.35 on 
September 1, but dropped to a $5 top 
the rest of the month, with the bulk 
of the better kinds at $4.50 @ 5. 

Feeder lambs averaged $12.17 for 
September. Best feeders sold at $12 
@ 12.75 early in the month, dropping 
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to $12 @ 12.50 during the middle 
part of September, and selling at 
mostly $11.75 @ 12.25 the latter part. 

Sheep receipts for the first nine 
months of 1942 were the largest in 
many years, totaling 1,788,182 head, 
or an increase of 177,000 over the 
same period of 1941. Sales for the 
year have been the heaviest in the 
history of the yards, numbering 965,- 
000 for the first nine months, of which 
920,000 were sold since June 1, or 
70 per cent of everything received—- 
both market and through shipments. 
Sales of sheep and lambs through 
September were 208,000 over the 
same period a year ago, and 90,000 
over the total sold during the whole 
year of 1941. 

R. C. Albright 





Denver 


ECEIPTS of sheep and lambs at 

Denver during September totaled 
678,267, compared to 517,728 in 
September, 1941, an increase of 160,- 
539. This increase was largely from 
Colorado, Wyoming and Utah. From 
the standpoint of sales, September 
was one of the biggest months in his- 
tory; over one-half million sheep were 
weighed at Denver, an average of 
over 20,000 head per market day. 
Considering the great volume of lambs 
offered, the market was remarkably 
steady. With over two thirds of the 
half million sold the last two weeks 
of the month, the market generally 
fluctuated between $14 and $14.50. 
There was no break of over 25 cents 
in one day even though 40,000 sheep 
were offered and on other days there 
was an improvement, with the ex- 
ception of heavy receipts. 

During the first week of Septem- 
ber, with heavy receipts and the ap- 
proaching Labor Day holiday as an 
additional bearish feature, fat spring 
lambs declined mostly $1 to $1.25 
compared with the previous week. 
Choice Colorados at the close of the 
week brought $13.75, with other good 
to choice range springers at $13.25 
to $13.50. Trucked lots sold at $13.50 
down. Good and choice ewes sold at 
$5.75. Feeders brought around $13.25, 
with some good and choice range 
loads at $12.75 to $13. Short-term 
breeding ewes sold at $6.10 to $6.50, 
with a few solid mouths selling at $7. 

Receipts during the second week 


were somewhat larger than the first 
week, but an active demand toward 
the close of the week resulted in high- 
er prices. Compared to the first week’s 
close, fat lambs were 50 to 65 cents 
higher; yearlings, steady; ewes, steady 
to weak; and feeding lambs strong 
to 25 cents higher. The week’s top 
on fat lambs was $14.40, paid for a 
few loads of choice Colorado lambs. 
Many other good and choice loads 
brought $14 to $14.25. Trucked lots 
topped at $13.60, with the bulk of 
the good and choice at $13 to $13.50. 
Carlots of range slaughter ewes bulk- 
ed at $4.25 to $5.25, but there were 
some good and choice trucked lots 
at $5.50 to $5.60. Fleshy feeding lambs 
topped at $13.15, with the bulk of the 
good and choice range feeders at 
$12.50 to $12.75. Yearling breeding 
ewes sold at $8.75 to $9 per head 
and short-term to solid-mouths, $5.75 
to $7.50 per head. 

Heavy runs during the third week 
of September were quickly absorbed 
by packers at stronger prices. The 
market closed 10 to 15 cents higher 
than the previous week. The quality 
was probably the best of the season. 
On Thursday, September 17, 51 car- 
loads of choice range spring lambs 
topped the market at $14.50. Good 
and choice kinds moved freely at $14 
to $14.25. Trucked lots sold at $13.50 
to $13.90. Carloads of medium ewes 
sold at $4.75 to $5.25. Feeding lambs 
closed mostly 25 cents down com- 
pared to the previous week, with the 
bulk of the good and choice range 
loads at $12.25 to $12.50. Best 74- 
pound Idaho feeders topped at $12.85, 
with some mixed fats and feeders at 
$13.15. Short-term heavy breeding 
ewes brought $5.25 to $5.60. 

During the fourth week of Septem- 
ber, in spite of heavy runs, the mark- 
et held fairly steady. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 22 and 23, 82 
carloads of choice fat range springers 
from Utah and Colorado topped at 
$14.75. Others brought $14.50, $14.40 
and $14.35. Fat trucked-in spring 
lambs sold up to $13.90. Ewes closed 
mostly 15 to 25 cents lower, bringing 
around $5 at the close of the week. 
Feeding lambs closed 15 to 25 cents 
higher; good to choice range loads 
brought $13.25, with others from 
$12.35 to $13.15. 

During the last three days of Sep- 
tember, big runs tended to depress 
the fat spring lamb trade. Starting 
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with a $14.10 top on Monday, Septem- 
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New FUL-0-PEP Range Breeder Cubes eon 
. the month. Good to choice kinds yp aes 

Fortify Ewes for Increased closed the month at $13.50 to $13.75, | jund 


Truck-ins topped at $13.50 and ewes $11.75, 
were 10 to 15 cents lower at $45 The 
to $5. Feeders were in broad demand was th 
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at the end of the month, with good most | 
and choice range loads at $12.75 to probak 
$13.25. other | 
Ed Marsh of the 
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Concentrated Spring Range* in Ful-0-Pep Furnishes Many 
of the Healthful Benefits of Young Spring Pasture. _ increase of about 93,000 over last 

WINTER GRAZING often fails to supply many of the es- ON month and 83,700 over the cor- 4 t 
sential vitamins needed to build up ewes for the job of oa \' : e 
producing lambs and wool. That’s why Ful-O-Pep Range 6 y responding month " —— — 

Breeder Cubes are fortified with Nature’s Richest Vita- Xu 0 mh 4 The increase in receipts and a break Ki 
min Combination—a Vitamin Boost derived from fresh, A) in the dressed trade market were th R 
tender cereal grasses—along with other vitamin rich R ; . : e ¢ 
sources, and converted into feeds of amazing vitamin ANGE main factors in a lower market with 










: CUBES e 
richness. \ Wa ULg: PEp \ prices off as much as 10@40 cents, ~_— 
FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES, with 14% pro- year 
tein and FUL-O-PEP RANGE CUBES, with 20% protein N aRANGE \ Only the small end of the loss center- total 
are both built especially for range feeding. These feeds aX we x REEDER \ ed on western lambs. During the last 
offer an appetizing variety of carbohydrate sources to CUBES th d f di the : 
ee ap ei bene mae ae energy and to help — ~y 513 50 ee ang range lambs end | 
eavy, dense fleeces. And essential vitamins, minerals 5 i 
and proteins contribute to bone, muscle, blood and re- A \\N AN sak j @ r oy a latter ne Al 
production strength. Order your supply today. For more top, while native fat lambs brought lamb 
details send your name and address to $13.60 for most offerings. High money on 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. J-72 CHICAGO, ILL. *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. was $14.65, which was paid for several 35 a 
loads of very good quality of western a 
lambs. Only spotted bunches of fat re q 


shorn lambs were on hand and they “ 
cleared at $13.25@14.10 but on the | 
close best kinds were quotable at day: 
$13.75. One or two offerings of fed to $ 


WELL SPEND THE WINTER 


INSIDE A SHEEP q wooled lambs were here and went at | © 

$14. reac 

Supplies during the month consisted oa 

e That last worming before sheep go into mostly of western range lambs from ioe 

winter quarters is an important one. A open fields and feed lots, and quality $13 

remedy that is effective against only two = the Ly showed quite a bit of leas 
me ‘ improvement. 

or three worm species is not satisfactory. a a a ee 

Worm with PTZ, our phenothiazine worm 65 cents during the month of Septem- $1( 

remedy. PTZ is effective against six spe- ber, and the break in the fat lamb ce 

cies, including stomach worms and the market and weight in supplies of re- wit 


placements led to uncertain outlet. On 

the close sales were largely at $12.50 

@13.10 with high money set at $13.75 

on the first day. k 
Most orders for feeders were filled 

early, and late in the period just fair T 


nodular worms that often do so much dam- 
age in winter. 

Use either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Drench. 
Both forms assure an accurate, efficient 
dose— accuracy is highly important in 


worming sheep. Get PTZ now—use accord- grades were hard to dispose of. 
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ing to directions on the package. See your 


Aged sheep declined 65 cents. Fat 


ra 
: ewes made up most of the offerings du 
ee and best kinds brought $5.35, while be 
the plain and pretty good ewes sold ty 

DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. at $4.50@5.25. The break in the pe 
ASHLAND, OHIO killer ewe market was one factor in w 

the decline on breeding ewes, and all p 
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month the outlet was very uncertain. 
However, ewes that went back to the 
country sold as high as $7.25. Several 
offerings of yearling wethers were on 
hand and the best kinds cleared at 
$11.75, the highest price since July. 
The influence of larger runs, which 
was the main factor in the break, will 
most likely drop off and prices will 
probably continue attractive. One 
other point that seems to be in favor 
of the sellers is the demand for feed- 
ing lambs. That indicates that lambs 
on the border line between fat and 
feeders will continue to enjoy two- 
way competition. : 
Clyde McCreary 





St. Joseyh 


ECEIPTS for September were 134,- 

988 compared with 76,703 for 
August and 93,692 in September a 
year ago. About 50,000 of the month’s 
total were from local territory, while 
the remainder came from the West 
and Southwest. 

Although receipts were heavy, the 
lamb market held up well during the 
month and closed with prices around 
25 cents lower. Western lambs on the 
close sold at $13.50, though choice 
kinds were quoted around $14. Best 
natives also sold at $13.50 on late 
days, with choice grades quoted up 
to $13.75. The high point of the month 
on westerns was $14.25 and natives 
reached $14. There was a good de- 
mand for feeders with most sales on 
the close at $13 and $13.10, while 
early in the month sales were up to 
$13.75. Yearlings, which were largely 
from local territory, were freely mark- 
eted during the month and sold mostly 
$11.25 @ 12, with some down to 
$10.50 @ 10.75. The market for kill- 
ing ewes closed mostly 50 cents lower, 
with best on the close at $5.50. 

H. H. Madden 


Baled Wool Freight Rate 


E Pacific Wool Growers has filed 

a brief asking for a lower freight 
rate on domestie baled wool. A re- 
duction of $1.50 per hundred, with 
baling, grading, and processing in 
transit privileges at compressing 
points, has been asked for, which 
would amount to 1 cent to 14% cents 
per pound. 
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TWICE AS MUCH goes 





under the FIGHTERS BELT 


A FAR as the farmer is con- 
cerned, a man in uniform is 
a far better customer than a man 
in “civvies.” 


The soldier eats for example, 
more than twice as much meat as 
the average for folks at home. The 
figures are: 153 pounds of meat a 
year for the average civilian—365 
pounds for the fighting man. 


It’s almost the same with fruits and 
vegetables. The folks at home aver- 
age about 500 pounds, But the man 
in uniform accounts for over 800 
pounds per man. 


Moving these foodstuffs quickly 
and properly is another of the rail- 
roads’ wartime responsibilities— 
for food is an important part of 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 


the million and a quarter tons of 
freight the railroads move a mile 
every minute of the day and night. 


It accounts for many of the cars 
in the loaded freight trains the 
railroads are sending off at five- 
second intervals. 


To carry all the materials the rail- 
roads are asked to handle cars can- 
not be allowed to stand idle. 


And you can help to keep them 
moving. Just remember this: load 
them as soon as they arrive—and 
load them to the limit. 


Then it will be up to the railroads 
to speed them on their way—to get 
the double ration under the fight- 
ers’ belts—and to get the usual 
food supplies to the folks at home. 







.) RarLRoaps 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Magnetic dips 


FOR SHEEP AND GOATS 


Stauffer offers two dips for the complete 
control of lice and ticks on sheep and goats. 


"MAGNETIC" DIP SULPHUR 


Where lice are your only problem it is 
more economical to use “Magnetic” Dip Sul- 
phur. This specially prepared dip sulphur 
contains not less than 95% pure sulphur of 
extremely fine particle size which insures 
greater effective penetration and coverage. 
It comes ready to use ... simply add 10 
pounds to 100 gallons of water, as it wets 
quickly even in hard water. 


"MAGNETIC" ROTENONE-SULPHUR DIP 


We recommend “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sul- 
phur Dip where control of the sheep tick 
is your chief worry. In “Magnetic” Ro- 
tenone-Sulphur Dip, the proper amount of 
Rotenone has been thoroughly mixed with 
Sulphur of the same fine particle size as 
in “Magnetic” Dip Sulphur. Sheep treated 
with “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sulphur Dip pro- 
duce more and better wool and command a 
better market. 


Both dips come packed in convenient 25- 
pound paper bags. See your local Stauffer 
Dealer or write to our nearest office for 
further information and prices. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
FREEPORT, TEXAS 


NEW 
CHICAGO 











B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
- Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 
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Lamb Contract Report 


_— trading was relatively quiet 
at the opening of October in 
most sections of the Rocky Mountain 
area although scattered sales were 
made on a barely steady basis. Most 
sections were fairly well cleaned up, 
the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration reported on October 3. 

In Wyoming contracting of feeding 
lambs out of first hands continued 
very slow during the week. Growers 
continued to ask steady rates and the 
scattered deals were on this basis, 
but there were transactions reported 
wherein dealers sold previously con- 
tracted stock delivered during the 
week at lower levels. Most growers 
desired to deliver lambs within the 
first two weeks of October but feeders 
in western irrigated areas prefer late 
western irrigated areas prefer late 
October or early November deliveries. 
In southwestern Wyoming several 
thousand fat lambs secured $13 to 
$13.50 per hundred, while several 
bands of mixed fats and feeders 
realized $12.50 straight across. Most 
feeder lambs secured $12 per hundred, 
f.o.b. loading point, but a few bands 
were reported at $12.25. There were 
some whitefaced ewe lambs in this 
area up to $13 per hundred. In central 
sections feeding lambs sold _ very 
slowly at $12 per hundred, the price 
including strictly good to choice black- 
faces. There were some sales out of 
second hands at $11.75 per hundred, 
or less, for immediate shipment. Scat- 
tered small lots of whitefaced ewe 


lambs were sold at $12 per hun-. 


dred. In the southeastern district a few 
outstanding blackfaces topped at 
$12.50. Aged ewes continued very slow 
with a few scattered sales reported at 
a wide range of prices. There were 
some sales of short-term breeders re- 
ported in a range of $5.50 to $6 per 
head and an occasional sale up to $7. 
Sales of feeder ewes were reported at 
$4 to $5 per head. 

In the northern part of New Mexico 
a few sales of wether lambs were made 
for October delivery at $12.25 per 
hundred. Between 12,000 and 15,000 
lambs sold at $11.50 for delivery the 
first week of November. 


A fair clearance was reported in the 
southern portion of Colorado; also a 
few bands remaining unsold were being 
held considerably above $12.25 and 
bids of around $12 had been refused. 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY. 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass, 








Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


WOOL GROWERS 
PACIFIC 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











One Dipping 
kills all 


TICKS | 


i 
5 
COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER . 


is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 

growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and important 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 

Practical ! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $26.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.95 at yourdealer, For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Be a Lender . . . not a Spender! 
BUY WAR BONDS. 
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Oregon 


FTER a summer quieter than usual 
A in regular auxiliary activities 
because of conditions, the semi-annual 
meeting of the Oregon State Auxiliary 
was held in Pendleton on August 21, 
the date of the annual ram sale in that 
city. 

Twenty-five members representing 
Umatilla, Morrow and Baker County 
chapters were present. The meeting 
was held in the morning at the home 
of Mrs. Mac Hoke, president of the 
Umatilla County Chapter, and was 
presided over by Mrs. Art Boyd, of 
Baker, president of the State Auxil- 
iary. 

Reports of the activities of the 
various chapters were given by their 
representatives. Many of these activi- 
ties have been curtailed because of the 
war, and it was agreed that this must 
be expected for the duration. Most 
chapters are carrying on their 4-H 
Club and F. F. A. promotion work, and 
nearly all are actively engaged in Red 
Cross or other war work. A later re- 
port from Morrow County states that 
their group is to promote a campaign 
to raise money for the Blue Mountain 
hospital and service camp for convales- 
cent men. Membership has held up 
well in spite of adverse conditions. 


Umatilla County Chapter is making 
astudy of the new synthetics and their 
significance to the wool. producer and 
is attempting to publicize locally the 
use of cheaper cuts of lamb. 

Mrs. Ralph Thompson, the National 
Auxiliary president, was present and 
gave a short talk to the members, 
urging our continued interest in the 
auxiliary. 
After the meeting the guests enjoy- 
ed a delicious luncheon at the Pendle- 
ton Hotel and an informal visit. Later 
inthe afternoon members attended the 
ram sale. During the sale the Cunning- 
ham Sheep Company presented to the 
auxiliary a ram which was sold at 
auction. 

Gertrude Fortner, 
Corresponding Secretary 


October, 1942 
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West: 


the makers have invented. 


it is there if you do look. 


IT'S NOT ALL TO THE BAD! 

Recently, through the American Wool Council, we have been shown some 
forms of misleading advertising on wool substitutes. It is gratifying to note 
that there are still business men who believe they can still stay in business by 
adhering to the truth. The following advertisement appeared in the Salt Lake 
Tribune of September 23, 1942, under the firm name of Arthur Frank, con- 
sidered to be one of the finest men's wear establishments in the intermountain 


DON’T EXPERIMENT! 


Stick, as We Do, to Clothes of Guaranteed 
All Wool Fabrics 


Nothing Has Happened to 
‘Hart Schaffner & Marx Quality! 


We wish you could look over some of the clothing trade journals with us. 
They are full of advertisements of “synthetic” fabrics, made of all sorts 
of materials from trees to milk, and bearing funny trade names which 


Some of these fabrics may be pretty fair and some may not. They 
haven’t yet been fully tested by month after month wear, which is the 
only true test. You are helping the inventors experiment when you buy 
a suit or topcoat made of “synthetic.” 

The safest way is to stick to all-wool fabrics while you can. Hart 
Schaffner & Marx are doing that, and we are sticking with Hart Schaf- 
ner & Marx. You don’t even need to look for the government all-wool 
label when you buy a Hart Schaffner & Marx suit or topcoat here, but 











Idaho 


N MARCH, 1942, the Blackfoot Wool 
Growers Women’s Auxiliary decid- 
ed to pioneer a project new to the 
group. This project was with the 4-H 
Club girls to encourage their knowing 
more about the use of lamb and wool, 
and thereby make more effective our 
club motto, “Greater Consumption of 
Lamb and Wool.” 

There were to be four main divisions 
of work with five-dollar prizes given 
the winner in each division. 

In the first division, for younger 
girls, the prize was won by Jean Marie 
Marlow for an exceptional chart show- 
ing all cuts of lamb and ways of cook- 
ing the various cuts. There were no 
entries in the second division for the 
junior girls, that of canning lamb or 
mutton. 

In the third division for senior girls, 
the prize offered for the best garment 
made of woolen material was won by 
Shirley Marlowe in a closely contested 
race. Her entry was a navy blue 
woolen suit which showed exceptional 
workmanship. Miss Marlowe modeled 
her suit in the contest. 


The fourth division was open to all 
classes—a 500-word essay on the pro- 
duction, consumption, or use of wool, 
lamb or mutton. Geneva Bithell, age 
sixteen, won this contest with her 
essay entitled “Importance of Wool.” 


At the 4-H district fair held at Lava 
Hot Springs, Miss Shirley Marlowe, 
winner of the third division with the 
wool suit, won the white ribbon, or 
third place. 


Due to the war and working con- 
ditions, a lack of interest prevailed 
throughout the country; however, we 
feel a good beginning was made along 
these lines. Due to the lack of rubber 
and gasoline for transportation and 
other problems as a result of the war, 
the club members have voted to dis- 
pense with the 4-H work for the dura- 
tion, but to take it up again when 
the emergency ends. 


The Women’s Auxiliary to Idaho 
Wool Growers Association wishes to 
extend its appreciation for the hearty 
support given it by the wool growers’ 
organization at its annual ram sale 
held at Pocatello, Idaho, Saturday, 
October 3, 1942. 
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We especially wish to thank Mr. 
Tom Bell of Rupert, and the others 
listed below. Their actions go to show 
what the wool growers think of the 
auxiliary in Idaho. 

Mr. Tom Bell donated to the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary, one of his choice Pan- 
ama rams, which was auctioned off 
by Colonel E. O. Walter. This ram was 
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GLOBE MILLS 


Ogden Salt Lake City 








The 
OGDEN 


SHEEP 
MARKET 


handling up to Two Million Head 
or more Annually 
is the Nation’s Third Largest. 


Sales and Transit Sheep and 


Lambs now run half and half. 
Receipts this year to October 1si: 
1,788,000 head — 54% Sold. 


Always Ready to Serve You 


Sell or Feed at 
OGDEN 


“The Best for the West’’ 











first purchased by John Garro of 
Rupert, Idaho, for $100; then by E. R. 
Kelsey of Burley, and E. E. (Ole) 
Olson of Rupert at $125; H. B. Soulen, 
of Weiser for $75; Merle Drake of 
Challis for $75; James Laidlaw of 
Muldoon for $50; Angell Katseanes of 
Blackfoot for $75; and Joe Laird of 
Dubois for $75. At this time the auc- 
tioneer seemed to be getting a little 
tired, and thinking the generosity had 
gone far enough, advised Mr. Laird to 
take the ram home with him. No doubt 
if the Colonel hadn’t weakened, this 
ram would have brought several hun- 
dred dollars more. 

I wish personally, as President of 
the Women’s Auxiliary, to again thank 
the wool growers for their hearty 
support. 

Mrs. Angell Katseanes, President 
Women’s Auxiliary, 
Idaho Wool Growers Ass’n. 





Resolution of Condolence 

The Idaho Auxiliary has passed 
the following resolution of sympathy 
for the family of Mrs. Effie Barclay, 
who passed away recently: 

WHEREAS, an act of Divine Provi- 
dence has removed from our midst by 
death our esteemed friend and co- 
laborer, Effie Barclay, who has occu- 
pied a prominent place in our organi- 
zation since its inception; maintaining 
always a reputation above reproach, 
and a character untarnished, being al- 
ways faithful, loving, calm and gen- 
uine, 

WHEREAS, we deeply regret the 
passing of our friend, who was greatly 
respected and most highly appreciated 
in her community for her many acts of 
charity and kindness. Her friendship 
was highly esteemed by all who knew 
her, for her congeniality and under- 
standing, 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that in 
the death of Effie Barclay we have 
sustained the loss of a member whose 
friendship it has been an honor and a 
pleasure to enjoy, that we offer our 
sincere sympathy and love to her fam- 
ily in their bereavement and sadness. 
And that we commend them for com- 
fort to “Him who doeth all things 
well,” this August 13, 1942. 

RESOLVED that these condolences 
be sent to the family of our dear friend 
and a copy be placed in the minutes 


of our club. Sara Loveland 


Gwen Robertson, 
Committee. 
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to October 1 
BY STATES: 
MN 0 5n5 ons cu pcucsvghiesecpted $ 41,90 
a a ae : 781.65 
Colorado ........:.........:........... 3 
ER ER RESO eae 4,329.09 
SSS RE Seeeers 65.44 
i) ee ee eae 20 
NI sag Sincsratvbaacs 5,803.88 
ORIEL = (= cucsccceceoaveewascceenc 103.70 
INI ban Face sacdasosedccens 4 1,012.05 
NeW BEGKICO .....................: 191.20 
Worth Dakota -............... & 110,15 
LO RRS Soe Sere eee 250.00 
o,  )  ree aeane 16.30 
2 See .-- 1,708.90 
south Dakota ................... 1,269.11 
SN 93 0 teteisc bcc accsuiavesdssuenddyor 2,554.04 
a 
Washington ee ono dak ae 866.00 
De 4,806.92 
$29,530.31 
BY DEALERS: 
Adams & Leland, Inc......... $ 504.90 
Angell, Brondson & 

[ee ee 4.50 
Colonial Wool Co............... 2,584.20 
Colorado Wool Marketing 

PSROCIRION: q...-05560-0-0.-.-<. 869.85 
Columbia Wool \cathaaiated 

: | ee Ze 52.20 
Davis Wool Co. Beceetsciebesacbon 22.70 
Dewey Gould & Co............. 1,026.34 
Draper & Co................:....:. 3,948.18 
Forte, Dupee Sawyer Co. 1,286.00 
H. I. Haber Wool Co......... 43.60 
M. E. Hafner Wool Co..... 715.70 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald 3,418.40 
Harris Wool Co.......... Seecece 226.20 
Hills, Oglesby & Devine.... 83.90 
Merrion & Wilkins............ 1,992.43 
Munro, Kincaid, 

Wecenill, Inc. ................ 4,734.74 
National Wool Marketing 

Rech iachnapcsinecnccassenes 15.00 
Northwest Livestock 

P.C.A 16.50 
Ohio Wool Growers Coop. 

Association .......... : 250.00 
Pacific Wool Growers. Rok 903.05 
S. Silberman and Sons...... 2,159.43 
Chas. J. Webb Sons Co. 1,105.30 
Western Wool Storage 

TER TE ET eens 7.50 

BY STATE ASSOCIATIONS: 
California Wool Growers 

Be ha i 24.25 
Idaho Wool Growers 

Association .............. 213.80 
Montana Wool Growers 

Apsociation:. .......:.......... 53.20 
Oregon Wool Growers 

Apecciation. <......:.......... 19.40 
Texas Sheep and Goat 

Raisers Association ...... 2,528.74 
Washington Wool Growers 

Apeociation. .....:........... 4.00 
Wyoming Wool Growers 

ASSGCCIATION. ......:....2¢0.2-<- 662.70 

BY INDIVIDUALS: ............ 53.60 
$29,530. 31 
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Contributors to the 


s I Wool Fund 


In September 


1.90 

1.65 

6.60 

9.02 J. Sealy 
t) 

5.44 ¢ R Braggi 
20 H. L. Button 
3.88 j. EB. Baxman 
70 | EG Comeays 

2.05 Saist Bros. 


|.20 M. L. Evans 
15 w. Iverson 
i j. D. Jensen 


CALIFORNIA 


J. W. Monroe 
Fred McMurphy 
McClymonds Bros. 
F. W. Nissen 

C. S. Nissen 
Cassiaho Orradre 
J. M. Patchett 

A. Pearce 

W. E. Steinbeck 
H. J. Taber & Son 
Cc. Ward 


1.30 COLORADO 


90 Aldasoro Bros. 
14 ¢, F. Burger 
Oliver Bowhan 
04 G. B. Barnard 
25 J, H. Dickens 
.00 Felix Gallegos 
y E. B. Guilliams 


G. W. Harding ~ 
Hunt Bros. 
Robert O. Ingram 
Robert Jolly 
Charles L. Jolly 
Thomas Kelley 
Harold Madsen 





WOOL PROMOTION NECESSARY 


Twin Falls, Idaho 
August 28, 1942 
Roscoe Rich 
Burley, Idaho 
Dear Mr. Rich: 

Pursuant to our conversation last 
spring about the advertising of wool, 
when | objected to spending the 
money, | thought it would be better 
to put more effort in advertising 
lamb. After reading the different 
articles through the summer in the 
Wool Grower regarding the way 
some manufacturers are trying to 
inch in on woolens and woolen goods, 
| see we have to protect ourselves 
against what might be considered 
underhand work on their part. 

So | am enclosing a check for 
$23.50 as my portion (at 10 cents per 
bag) of the expense of keeping wool 
before the public. 

Hoping you will overlook my short- 
sightedness in the spring when | wrote 
you against spending any money in 
this manner, | am 

Very sincerely yours, 


A. H. Brailsford 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 














Management $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture 4.5u 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 6.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 

Abroad 2.50 





FOR SALE BY 


NationalWool GrowersAssn. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Galt Lake City, Utah 
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Marguerite Miller 
Andrew Maneotis 
Walter Nottingham 
Owens & Girling 
Angelo Poulas 

G. H. Porter 
George Rienau 

R. C. Rienau 


Claude Rains 
Joseph Savornin 
Woodey Searle 
Louis Terliamis 
L. E. Van Riper 
Ss. B. Waugh 
James D. Will 


IDAHO 


E. M. Andrews 

F. C. Armstrong 

Eleazer Asay 

Arkoosh & Zidan 

Ward Baker 

T. C. Bacon 

Bare Auto 

Ross Babcock 

S. Boyack 

Bonneville Wool 
Growers 

Ralph Babcock 

Fred M. Burt 

J. Lester Braswell 


Bauman Bros. 
A. H. Brailsford 
R. E. Buttran 
David Baird 
Robert Blastock 
John Brown 
Blaine Cook 

W. H. Croft 

E. S. Cobbley 
Pete Cenarrusa 


Cassia Livestock 
Marketing Ass'n. 


Joe Cenarrusa 


D. H. Crone & 
Raymond Gossi 
Jesse Croft 
Hassell Blakenship 
D. H. Crone 


Levaur Coates 
Leland & S. R. Cook 
Nephi Christensen 
Arthur Cloughton 
Dan J. Cavanaugh 
D. H. Crone & 

B. H. Barker 
Lula Connolly 
Everett Campbell 
Ernest Dilworth 
A. D. Foster 
Albert Fullmer 
R. A. Fullmer 
Flat Top Sheep Co. 
Ellis Freckleton 
W. A. Fletcher 
Don Frederickson 
Paul Gauchey 
Frank Goodman 


Leo Grover 
Lloyd Horn 
D. V. Hagenbarth 
Mirl J. Haney 
Dell Hanks 
P. F. Hullbert 
T. E. Hughes 
Antone Idoyaga 
Jefferson County 
J. E. Jensen 
John J. Johnson 
James F. Jones 
Alfred King 
Alex Klug 
Ray King 
J. D. Little 
Lan Sheep Co. 
William idlaw 
Mutchell Lecertua 
John McAffee 
Julius G, Mailzer 
James McAffee 
W. Q. Manson 
Minidoka County 
Wool Pool 








orper THIS Free &. 


iT TELLS HOW TO FEED 

MOST ECONOMICALLY 
FOR GREATER PRODUCTION 
OF BEEF, MILK, PORK, MUTTON 
AND POULTRY. 





SEND A POSTCARD FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS'H, Inc. 


1411 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Dept. N.W.G. 242 


“Please send my copy of 1943 Feeding Practices.” 


Name 





Address 








City. 





2 COTTONSEED MEAL -CAKE AND HULLS 
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Of all the Sheep Breeds 
in the World - - 

THE RAMBOUILLET HAS 
PROVED OUTSTANDING 


American bred Rambouillets are 


dual purpose sheep, producing an 
excellent quality of fine wool and an 
ideal mutton carcass. They are hardy 
and have become quickly acclimated 
to all conditions in every country into 
which they have been exported. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. 
They are an ideal sheep in their pur- 
ity. This has been proven in past 
years and there will always be a de- 
mand for good Rambouillets. 

For history of the breed, list of 


members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc. 
. - . address the Secretary. 


The American Rambouillet 


Sheep Breeders’ Association 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS | 
President Vice-President 
V. I. PIERCE W. S. HANSEN 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 

















DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardv — More Wool — Less Feed 
Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 


RECORD ASS'N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 














SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market-top 
of the day.” Shropshires produce quar- 
ter to three-eighths blood combing wool, 
always salable. They are most beauti- 
ful of the breeds. More than 10,700 mem- 
bers are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
_LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 














Madison County 
Wool Growers 

R. E. Miller 

C. F. Miller 

Earl McAffee 

Henry Moore 

J. R. Mower 

O. B. Morris 

Grover Marlett, Jr. 

Joe Moodie & Sons 

Charles McKelvey 

Albert McAffee 

Maurice McAffee 

Leon Marseille 

S. W. McClure 

Stanley Morrell 


Mrs. Balbina Mendiola J. 


Victor D. Nelson 
James A. Noble 
Jess H. Olsen 
Theo Ollieu 

Roy C. Pearson 
Albert Perrenord 
Dyke Powers 
Pauls Brothers 
John Patterson 
Frank Reno 


L. R. Steadman 
Stewart Bros. 

Ray Simpson 
Gearhard Smith 

A. G. Stanger 

W. H. Sorenson 
Lewis F. Smith 
Sliman Sheep Co. 
Riley F. Smith 
James Turnbull 
Thomas Taylor 

D. A. Taylor 

W. D. Taylor 

Geo. Thomas 

M. E. Tolliver 

D. W. Terry & 

W. Little 
John Technick 

B. E. Tibbetts 
John Terry 
Thomason Brothers 
Mrs. Ralph Williams 
Cc. A. Wagoner 

E. E. Williams 
Harry J. Wiebelous 
Roy Waddoups 
Frank Ward 


Francis Rosenkrance John Werry 
R. C. Rich Sheep Co. Fred Ziegler 
R. W. Rothwell Joe Ziegler 
Leandro Ruis 
KANSAS 
A. O. Bailey H. L. Dern 
Herman Beltz Charles R. Nielson 
MONTANA 
P. H. Anderson John Irigoin 
Maurice Arnold O. E. Spear 
Ed Austby Interstate Land & 
Barney Amestoy Cattle Co. 


Nels Amundson 
Mrs. Bob Askin 
Walter Armstrong 
Joseph Alt 
Leon Alderman 
John H. Anderson & 
Cc. P. Laison 
R. E. Brown 
Robert B. Blue 
James B. Byrne 
Cal Barrick 
Big Sag L & L Co. 
Steve Bellozza 
Fielding Bush 
Don Birch 
A. W. Bickle 
John Burucoa 
A. E. Baldwin 
Beardsley & Pickard 
Fred Brockway 
Conrad Bradley 
Earl Boley 
H. C. Brown 
W. L. Barrett 
Lloyd Beer 
Martin Brown 
William R. Crum 
F. E. Copenhaver 
Martin Capdeville 
Thos. G. Cunningham 
a Cowan 
H. Carmichael 
dolby Sheep Co. 
P. H. Chevallier 
E. E. Champion 
Crescent Sheep Co. 
Claus Dykemas 
Floyd Davis 
Dearborn Livestock 
Company 
Howard Doggett 
Nels Ersness 
Albert H. Eliason 
Elgin Bros. 
Mrs. Hardys Eggum 
Oliver Ebert 
Frank French 
Charles Fulton 
John Furst 
Erling Fosfjeld 
Osa Foree 
Furrer Brothers 
Edgar Granrud 
E. J. Gerspacher 
James Glover 
Beatrice Gerspacher 
Judd Goodman 
Gleed Bros. 
Norman Giles 
Gordon Bros. 
Ray Gelsinger 
Gallatin Sheep Co. 
Walter Grimes 
Myron Hammond 
Hanson & Anderson 
Roy Hoerster 
Walter Hoerster 
Robert F. Hardy 
Don Hawkins 
J. H. Hough 4 
Wright Haggerty 
Thomas Harney 
Hahn Bros. 
Hugh Harney 
G. Irigoin 


Ingman & Salomen 

Robert Jardine 

Henry Jernigan 

Chas. J. Johnson 

Roy Jones 

John F. Kleis 

Leo M. Kleeman 

Pete Kleeman 

H. C. Kuhr & Son 

Tony Kleeman 

Steve Killiam 

Emmett Keyes 

Wallace Kingsbury 

Kuhr Land & Live- 
Stock Co. 

Ben Larson 

Gilbert Larson 

Thos. Lacock 

Hartley Lambert 

Wm. Levie 

Thomas O. Larson 

Bert Lyndes 

Lake County 
Pool 

E. J. LaReviere 

Elsie Miller 

Harry McKinster 

John Martin 

Alex Martin 

Frank McCrea 

Mercer & Hill 

Nancy Marron 

W. K. Malicote 

W. Mvidlin 

Jean McDonald 

Guy Miller 

R. Marsh 

Pete Moche 

J. G. MeMullin & Sons 

Mrs. Clara Mulkey 

W. H. Morris & Son 

Ivan Minnow & Son 

Amelia Mosher 

John J.. Miller 

John F. May 

Miller Brothers 

Jack McDonald 

Wm. K. Malicote 

J. C. Manley 

Tom Minow 

Robert Mosher 

Nett Bros. 

George Oster 

Andrew Payne 

Krist Pedersen 

O. H. Parsons 

Ty. C. Patton & Son 

Peterson Hanson Co. 

Petrie Brothers 

John C. Plymale 

Phillips Develop- 
ment Company 

Frank Ridinger 

Ben Roger 

Ed Roberts 

John Richardson 

Rife Bros. 

Rogers Bros. 

A. Ritz 

George K. Reeder 

Pete Russiff 

Riverside L. S. Co. 

Round Grove Ranch 
Company 


Wool 





HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 


POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list. 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


72 Woodland Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 











American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25¢ 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Direc- 
tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary: 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 


ADVISORY 

H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur L. 
King, Cheyenne, Wyoming; C. V. Wilson, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia; Howard Miller, Kenesaw, 
Nebraska; M. H. Karker, Barrington, Illinois; 
P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Oregon; Col. E. B. Wea- 
therly, Cochran, Georgia; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Mrs. P. F. Fuller, Roswell, New Mexieo; 
Beyer Aune, Newell, South Dakota; John Lamp- 
man, Butte, Montana 

For booklet, an the secretary. 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 


fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market’ lambs 
at early age. 

President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
alifornia 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, clo O.P.R. rms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; Dave Waddell, Amity, Ore. 


For History of the Breed. List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
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E. W. Staynor 
Mary J. Titeca 
Mrs. Lawrence Taylor 
Joe Thurmond 
Max Theil 

B. H. Tilton 
Frank Thompson 
Wallace Ulmer 
Nels Underm 
Aldo Voira 

Leo Victoria 
C..& BB. R. 


qT, J. Riley 

wm. Stewart 

Lewis stuff 

Sterling Ranch Co. 
stewart & Bianart 

John Itcaina Est. 

Bert Sallaberry 

George Shanks 

Charles Storm 

Fred Stiesmeyer 

gwendseid & Strand 

Senecal Brothers G. E 

teton Land Co. Van Sickle 

George Schneidt R. K. Wittmayer 

gelway Sheep & Land Lewis S. Ward 
Company W. H. Wyatt 

sidney Smith Whitworth & Sons Inc. 

Lloyd Synness Marvin Whitehead 

Smith & Roe Eva Wolfsberg 

BE. C. Sever Albert Zeigeldorf 

John Stanovich Fritz Zook & Doge 


NEBRASKA 
pr. R. L. Ivins 
NEVADA 
Lyle Beeney J. N. Smith 
J. P. Etcheberry Ray Thurston 
& Son ; 


NEW MEXICO 


Gross, Kelly & Co. B. D. Middlemist 
David S. Jolly James Price 
w. E. Kemp Gerald Wheldon 


NORTH DAKOTA 
F. Cc. Armstrong J. E. Nelson 
Dilse Bros. B. Olson 
ID. Dunn Parks Bros. 
Charles Eagan Paleziewski Bros. 
Hierde & Neville Knute Peterson & 
H. G. Hinkley Perrin 


c. B. Jett Cc. C. Schwenk 
Wood Jett H. E. Stegner 
Frank Iuton Stegner Bros. 
R. I. Miller 


OREGON 
John F. Leahy 
Sherlock & O'Connor 
Wm. H. Wendt 


Rgan & Doherty 
Enquist & Flynn 
Jones & Doherty 
Lynch & Sullivan 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


John Alley V. D. Lyon 
Anderson Bros. Al Levigneur 

Art Ashley Frank Maciejewski 
T. J. Broadhurst Charles H. Menzel 
Ernest C. Bunney Andrew Mickelson 
Rudolph Boe oO. E. Melby 

Bush & Schroyer Ralph Middlemas 
Henry Bangle Jack McCoy 
George Burton Wm. Olson 

Conner & Townsend John Parrott 

A. G. Cathy Persche Bros. 
Curtiss Bros. Paul Peterson 
Wheeler Cox John Pexa 

Devitt Bros. Iver Pearson 


H. W. Draine Leo Rail 

J. I. Davis E. M. Ramey 
Palmer Hide W. A. Ryan 

Clarence Eide Rapid City National 
Harold Ekberg Bank 


Orin Eide Noble Rose 

Roy C. Edsall Benny Rishor 

Robert M. Eathurton Orville & Coral Scheele 
John H. Engelbrecht Nick Sturis 

Eddy Bros. Chris Stein 

J. O. Fenton William Scholl 
Antone Goldade Elnerda Scoggins 

L. W. Gilman & Son 

E. E. Harrison Henry Smith 

Hugh Harney R. A. Smiley 

Clara Hawthorne J. L. Sherrard 

Pius Jochim H. W. Shannon 

E. A. Johnson Elmer Schroyer 
Minnie Jatko E. T. Soper 

George E. Killian J. B. & V. D. Tidball 
George Kiplinger Leo Turpen 

J. C. Kissack Jake Thompson 

I. M. Kuntz A. C. Tarrant 
Magnus Locken Thos. Taylor 


0. H. Locken Harry Voorhees 
Nels Leines Opal Williamson 
Wm. Linch 


TEXAS 
Wm. Boerner 


Oscar Behr 
W.B. Boothe 


H. E. Arledge 
Wm. Auld 
Archie Auld 


. P. Arthur D. H. Bierschwale 
Walter Augustine R. E. Brooks 
Albert Appel, Jr. J. H. Bierschwale 
R. W. Arnold M. D. Bryant 
Arvin & Harkins Robt. Bierschwale 
W. H. Adams L. Wheat Bradford 
James Allen Ad Bausch 

R. M. Allen J. H. Brown 


Ss. N. Brown 
Joe A. Becker 
H. H. Bradford 
Mrs. D. E. Babb Bloys & Kelley 
Mrs. Minerva Baker Jack Bishop 

L. M. Bennett T. D. Beasley 


Mrs. A. Bricker 
J. C. Bricker 
W. H. Bricker 


Boye Babb J. M. & E. W. Barnett 
Ned Bishop Joe Bishop 
D. E. Babb ‘ John Bennett 
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“There's My Brand!” 


* Tastes Better 
* Keeps Fresh Longer 


— Say Sheepmen 
















GDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 


November 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1942 


Ogden, Utah 


THE PLACE TO BUY 


Top purebred bulls and females 


Feeder cattle and fat cattle 


THE PLACE TO SHOW AND SELL 


Fat lambs, 


Carlots and individuals 


For Catalogue, Address 
E. J. FJELDSTED, Secretary 


Ogden, Utah 




















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management................020....0.0000.0... 
Sampson’s Native American Forage Plants........................ ne awe 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture.............. i. 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool.................... Me ven 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding... .............ccccccccesceeeesceeceseeeesseeeeeees , 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad.... 





FOR SALE BY 





$4.00 





8.00 
5.00 








0 apeccaabacetichinliiniceiia:, ae 
2.50 





NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


509 McCORNICK BUILDING 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Mark Bennett 

R. A. Bishop 

L. M. Bennett 

Fred Beasley 

Wilson Banner 

Cc. J. Blair 

Benson & McSpadden 

Leslie Beasley 

W. A. & W..J. 
Banner 

Clarence Chandler 

E. H. Cofield 


L. L. Cash 
Claude Collins, Sr. 
Claud Collins, Jr. 
Ralph Collins 
Henry Cowan 

Cc. F. Chenault 

L. A. Clark 


D. H. Comparette, Sr. 


R. T. Chafin 

M. L.. Covey 
Circle Dot Ranch 
Cowden & Evans 
Ford Coates 
Bustin Canon 
Combs Cattle Co. 


J. W. Carruthers, Jr. 


J. M. Corder 
Boyd Clayton 
J. E. Davis 
J. R. Davis 
R. M. Dingler 
Robt. Davenport 
H. L. D’Spain 
Herman Dietert 
Rubin Doebbler 
W. B. Dixon 
J. F. Duderstadt 
ag W. Davis 
Cc. Duncan 
Robert Duncan 
Arthur Esser 
Paul Esser 
as Ellerkamp 
L. Epperson 
Wm. (Bill) Edwards 
Espy Daughters 
Worth Evans 


Jim Espy 

Arthur Flach, Jr. 
Chester Faltin 
Christ Flach 


Dewey Fischer 

Clarence Flach 

Mrs. ee Fischer 

R. W. Fisher 

Albert Faltin 

August S. Faltin 

Mrs. Helen Fred 

August Flach 

L. W. Fenstemaker 

J. B. Foster 

Mrs. Rose Finley 

Susie R. Gobble 

J. Morris Goforth 

Dr. Gerard 

L. E. Gourley 

J. H. Guthrie 

Robt. A. Gatlin, J”. 
E. Gillette 

Boyd Holmes 

Felix Harrison 

Hutto Brothers 

Martha Harrison & 
Son 

Mrs. T. C. Hampton 

Lem Henderson 

Joe Haag 

Wm. Haag 

G. H. Hall 

Otto Heinen 

Walter Haufler 

E. E. Heidrich 

Chester Heinen 

T. C. Hall 

H. E. Hatch 

D. H. Hughs 


Ivy R. Hefferman 
Edwin Henke 
Oliver Hopf 

H-6 Pacture Co. 
Milton Hokit 

E. W. Hardgrave 
L. H. Hicks 
Edward Harral 
Mac Howard 
Truman Hatch 
Howard & Williams 
Fred Hokit 
Hard & Decie 
Ernst Ingehuett 
J. L. Johnson 

L. E. Jacobs 

F. J. Jenkins 
Frank Jones 
Alfred Jung 
John James 

Dr. J. C. Jones 


Fordtran Johnston 
Mrs. Harold Johnston 
Jones--Cofield 
Ernest Jones 
Frank Jones 
George Jones 
Bryan Kelly 
Dr. Victor Keidel 
P. J. Krause 
W. Conrad Klein 
W. A. Kay 
Elmer Leinweber 
J. A. os 
- J. Low 

ei Seemhton 
g J. Lemons 
Mich, Lindner 
Richard Longbein 
Ernst Lich 
Wm. Lich 
Gus H. Lindner 
J. M. Livington 
Albert F. Lock 
L. C. Langbein 
J. Arthur Lott 
Ralph Leinweber 
Oo. L. Love 
Roy catarehar 
Glen Longley 
Burney Ligon 
J. Burney Ligon 
F. T. Mayfield 
Sallie McBee 
Mrs. Ruth Mendenhall 
Arthur Marquardt 
Chas. Moldenhauer 
Ernst Marquardt 
Holmes Moss 
J. P. Maddox & Son 
Abe Mayer 
Chester Martin 
Gatlin M. Merritt 
Menges & Bass 
Alf & Craig Means 
A. H. Mills 
M. O. Means 
Cole A. Means 
Russell Menzies 
W. B. Mitchell & Sons 
Coley Means 
Ed Mertz 
A. G. Morriss & Son 
Mary Lee Means 
Miller Ranch 
A. G. Morris & Son 
R. E. Marable 
Bill McKenzie 





Cleo R. McKenzie 
Jack McCutchen 
Tom McKenzie 
Earl McElroy 
a & Miller 
W. W. lroy 
W. M. Noelke Est. 
Joe Nunnelle 
O. Nowlin & Son 
R. B. Nowlin 
B. A. Nance 
A. D. & Bill Neal 
J. F. Nichols 
O. M. Nicks 
Ww. S. Orr 
Emil Petsch 
Herman Pfeiffer 
Max Poss 
D. W. Pope 
V. D. Powell 
V. D. Parker 
Dick Prassel Ranch 
W. R. Peril 
Peterson Stock Farm 
. Parker 
John D. Phillips 
Cecil P. Parker 
Bob Phillips 
A. L. Price 
Sterling Riggs 
Mrs. Hugh Rose 
Mrs. Landon Rose 
Mrs. L. M. Ross 
J. J. Rose 
Bruno Ranzau 
Paul Ranzau 
Max Rausch 
Ernst Reeh 
Felix R. Real 
Aime W. Real 
Ernst Real 
Hugo A. Real 
L. A. Real 
Real & Fisher 
Seth A. Ramsey 
H. E. Ridout 
Eugene Stieler 
P. Smith Jr. 
Arthur Seidensticker 
Alex Spenrath 
Edgar Stieler 
Bodo Seidensticker 
Fritz Stieler 
Walter Spenrath 
Erhard Seidensticker 
Bob Sherrill 
Adolf Stieler 





Kurt Seidensticker | gy Turner 
Edgar Scheele Joe G. Turner 
Mrs. Oscar Schellhase Chas. Thomas 


Oo. C. = lenke Eugene Thorn 
Louis P. Sutton Leroy Voigt 
pe hg Stehling Rudy Voigt 

A. Stevens August Voigt 

. L. Smith . A. Winkler 
BE... Ranch White-Baker (Co, 
Jim_ H. Smith W. H. Whitworch 
L. Stapp Roby Wiedenfeld 


Seven Hundred 
Springs Ranch 
Dr. H. Schmidt A. A. Wehmeyer 
Geo. Skevington B. W. Weaver 
Gus F. Schreiner Lawrence Weichold 
A. L. Stewardson M. F. Weston 
Arno Schwethelm Cc. O. & N. H. Whit. 
Billy Stewardson worth 
David Schmidt Jack Whitworth 
B. & O. B. SchwethelmHenry Wallace 
Eugene White 
Eugene White, Jr. 


Walker & Phillips 
Roy Willman 


Earl Stirman 
Chas. Stringfellow 


J. M. Thompson sei kie Woods 
W. E. Thurman Y. O. Ranch 
Bob Turner 

UTAH 
ie C. Anderson F. Leigh 


R. Brinkerhoff . M. McCoy 

Don Baur 7 "M. Sorenson & Son 
A. A. Callister, Jr. I. R. Stringham 
Higbee-Sigmiller George Q. Spencer 
Lester Jorgensen Charles Steadman 
Eugene Johansen George A. Steadman 
E. F. Jorgensen Utah Construction Co, 
E. Ray Lyman Parson Webster 


WYOMING 
Alfred Banzhaf Gothberg Livestock 
R. P. Burger Company 
Brooks & Barrett Robert Gietz 
Pete Barr O. A. Gilkey 


G. E. Graefe 
Henry J. Hughes 
L. G. Harding 
Mons Kartvedt 


Banner Ranch Co. 
B. B. Brooks Co. 
John A. Craig 

Frank Croonberg 


Tom W. Dixon J. A. Murphy 
w. 8S. & I J. P. Markey 
earehente Fred W. Marble 


L. P. Durand Jr. 
J. E. Dereemer 
Diamond Ring Co. 
Ewart & Sneesby 
Harry Frederick 


Richard Oliver 
George Renner 
Stratton Sheep Co. 
Ed Tomczak 
Niland Tierney Co. 
M. Willis Welch 











THERE 
















Perhaps the most highly competitive mar- 
ket in the world is that on which American 
livestock producers sell their cattle, sheep 
and hogs. The competition in buying of 
livestock is so keen that those who handle 
and process meat animals average to pay 
out of their raw materials (livestock) about 
75% of their total income from the sale of 
meat and by-products and their annual 
earnings on the meat and by-products 
which they sell represent only an infinitesi- 
mal part of a penny per pound of product. 


Nothing in the world, other than the 
keenest kind of competition in both the 
buying of livestock and the selling of the 
products, would hold profits of the pro- 
cessors to such small figures (one-fifth 
of a cent a pound in 1941.) . 


The competition is so keen that even old 
and well established firms are under con- 
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stant pressure to obtain sufficient raw 
materials. The available supply of livestock 
is what determines the volume of the meat 
business and if a competitor is allowed to 
buy an ever-increasing portion of the mar- 
ket receipts that competitor will inevitably 
increase his volume of business at the 
expense of other competitors in the trade. 


So it is constantly necessary for us to 
watch the operations of competitors and to 
match their efforts in the matter of obtain- 
ing supplies that we may not lose ground 
and fall back in our business which we 


COMPETITION 
FOR YOUR LIVESTOCK? 


have been years in building up. 


It is this 


“watch and match the other 
fellow” situation which makes the packing 


business the most highly 
competitive in the world and 


holds the profits 
small figures. 


to such 





This is Armour and Company’s Diamond 
Jubilee Year. We have been in business 
three-quarters of a century and only 
firms which render useful service to the 
public, and which are well managed, and 
which conform to business ethics and to 
the laws of the land are able to remain 
in business and expand with the country 
over such a long period of time. 


ARMOUR and 
COMPANY 


President 
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TOLD YOU JUST AS IT WAS TOLD ME= 


Your Safeway Farm Reporter 


In a Safeway store at Salt Lake City Mr. 
Burr checks raspberries in a “Cherry and 
Raspberry Week” display during the height 
of the picking season. “‘We raspberry grow- 
ers around Orem had more than our share 
of troubles until we formed our Associ- 
ation in 1938,” Mr. Burr told me. “Our 
only marketing outlets were local mer- 
chants and fruit peddlers, and as raspberry 
acreage increased in this district the price 
we growers got went down. Safeway has 
helped us over that hump. With their effi- 
cient distribution system Safeway ships a 
good part of our berries out to other areas, 
so the local market is better stabilized. Over 
the Fourth of July period — all season in 
fact—Safeway advertises and pushes our 
berries without cost to us. All this gives 
our Association members a much better 
opportunity to make a decent living” 


| 
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. FOR VICTORY— BUY U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


r October, 1942 


Virginia Turpin, attractive Burr daughter, now 
married, shows you here the small baskets—called 
“cups”— in which raspberries are gathered on the 
20-acre Burr place. “Each picker wears a waist 
band which holds 24 cups in two 12-cup stacks,” 
Mr. Burr explained. “Using both hands, pickers fill 
their two top cups (one in each stack), set these 
cups down in the shade of the vines, and then start 
filling the next two top cups. Berry crates are left 
at the end of each row—12 filled cups make a crate. 
Our pickers are paid so much a crate. My mature 
vines average 400 crates of raspberries per acre, 
sometimes more. 

“To get such high yields I irrigate weekly start- 
ing the first of May, cultivate after each irrigation, 
and also fertilize heavily. At harvest time the canes 
grow six feet tall and more. As each shoot bears, it 
dies. We prune out this dead wood during the win- 
ter, while the canes are dormant, and top back the 
new wood on mature canes to about 3'4 feet high. 
There’s always plenty to do in a raspberry patch” 


Mr. |. J. Burr of Orem, Utah, is secretary-manager of the 
Utah Berry Growers Association and one of the best berry 
and fruit farmers I’ve met up with in many a day. “Raspberries 
all ripen and must be moved to consumers between the last 
week in June and August first,” Mr. Burr told me. “Our Asso- 
ciation has been able to assure the Safeway people of No. 1 
berries in dependable supply, and Safeway has been our larg- 
est buyer. They took about 10,000 crates last year, paying us 
the going price or better” 
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iL JOE BUSH dR B PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 

B : 1 i ~~ [Cali 
esate al. : 

Mudd Gon. ROR ue ELC A | Be ll willed Har. wl hn, ho 

last we' 


terior 
OE BUSH says he would, if he could, establish a new majestic proportions would be monuments to men, leadey§ month. 


National Cemetery, dedicated not to the nation’s Of the nations who send the sons and daughters of theip§ negligil 
honored dead but to the living rulers, the war lords, the ative land to battle in the air, on the sea, and on the land shower’ 
kings, dictators, prime ministers and members of cabinets leaders who have found no substitute for war; who wouliff from t! 
of nations who have back of them 1942 years of the sell their people into bondage, bind them in the chaing§f ing the 
Ministry of the Man of Galilee, 4000 years of the sermons Of slavery, offer the freedom and the liberty of theif} er conc 
of men, the prophecies of prophets, and the proclamations Country on the auction block—-sell all their people have heli pastur« 
of God—all of those they have known and subscribed to— dear, for a “mess of pottage” and a scrap of paper. have © 
all the promises of Him who was born the Babe of Beth- 
lehem that was to grow and become the Man of Galilee 
and the Resurrected Christ. Him men and nations have Feec 


known from their youth up. To Him they have given “lip to them Joe Bush would build and dedicate this new Na-§ (epte 
service”; in His name men have placed the corner stones tional Cemetery in every land where the God of Wa eon i 
of nations, while in their hearts they have served the is preferred above the Prince of Peace, and in the word} [adinc 


Prince of Darkness. of the 69th Psalm, 22nd and 28th verses, “let them be 
In this new National Cemetery Joe Bush says he 


would mold in concrete, reinforced with scrap iron, the 
forms of human bodies—the soldier and sailor dead, scat- 
tered unburied on the ground, some caught in barbed wire 
entanglements. In the gateway of this new National Cem- 
etery he would have a fixed bayonet and on its point the 
ripped and slashed defenseless body of a child. Joe says 
he would have chemists prepare him a chemical that 
would, without ceasing, give forth the stench of human 
flesh, lying unburied, rotting on the ground; a_ stench 


To that kind of leadership—to those men be they Ww 
kings, princes, dictators, prime ministers or cabinet mem: 
bers who would settle the affairs of men as war lords do— 


have 
blotted out of the book of the living and not be written § 123, 


with the righteous.” ‘Let their table become a snare before § ewes 
them and that which should have been their welfare, let § white! 
it become their trap.” year’s 
Joe Bush says the men, the families, the home folks} Lab 
of the world, love peace and would, if they could, live and } lem. 
work in a world of peace, but like Joe says, peace is but 
a dream and will continue as a dream as long as the 
historians glorify the men of war. David was loved and Ore 
acclaimed as greater than King Saul because, as is writ 


‘ . . " The 

mixed with the blood and vomit of dying men. In one sec- ten in Samuel 18-7, “while Saul slew his thousands David th 
tion he would reproduce the picture of burned and burn- .j. his tens of thousands.” jm 
ing homes with charred bodies of defenseless men, women : ¥ autur 
. , ; : : Joe Bush says if as in the days of Adam and Eve before J temp, 

and children, with birds of prey tearing at the little flesh eats : ' 
t tion had left Site hom they lost the equity in the fruit orchard they had on the light, 
ng iene pyran: i Euphrates—before the foreclosure—the world of men § tyres 
Joe Bush says this is a gruesome picture but so is war, had no pockets in their clothes and if, as when the Lord J yoy 
as war is on the battlefields. And Joe should know, he saw fed the tribes of Israel on manna that was good only for J i. | 
one through in ’17 and 18 “over there.” the day, there was no need of pockets nor granaries nor f {air}, 
Joe says in this new National Cemetery he would re- cold storage plants, the incentive for war, which is greed, F rect. 


produce the ruin of the beautiful buildings that ruthless would disappear. 
warfare has destroyed and swept from the face of the Joe Bush says with no greed to satisfy, the lust to kill 
earth, wiping out the works of artists who have left their those who hold that which greed covets will die. If and ] 
art in galleries, their books in libraries and great sermons when historians write the works of industry down as of 
in churches—buildings that have been destroyed while the importance equal to that of war lords, then the incentive | W 
laughter of the war lords rang loud and clear as they for war will disappear and peace come to the homes of J been 
issued their commands far back from the front; issued men. Then we’ll have a chance for peace. we | 
their commands back where the sun was shining, where 
flowers bloomed, where birds sang in peace—the sweet others. The love men have for their native land causes } ‘ue 
peace that is of God, and spoken of to men as the peace nations to arm and defend that which they love. Joe says |" 
“that passes all understanding,”—the peace that was left he has read that the Lord would have us be unafraid of | 
to man as a gift from the Prince of Peace. “those who can kill the body and then have nothing more live 
In this new National Cemetery, Joe Bush says there that they can do.” There is no natural emnity between 10// 
would be none of the nation’s honored dead who have men or the nations of men, but there is a natural desire lam 
given their lives in battle, no unknown soldier would be to love our fellow man and see with him the beauty of bres 
buried there in an elaborate tomb. But as a centerpiece of his native land. Peter Spraynozzle %s 


earli 


The greed of men drives men to invade the homes of } /®# 
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fround the Range 
Conntry 


(Continued from page 12) 


California 


Temperatures were mostly about 
normal, excepting above normal in the 
last week generally, and over the in- 
terior valley in the middle of the 
month. Precipitation was practically 
negligible, excepting only for light 
showers over the middle counties, 
from the mountains to the coast dur- 
ing the second week. However, weath- 
er conditions have been favorable for 
pastures and ranges, and livestock 
have continued in good condition. 


Williams, Colusa County 


Feed conditions here are _ good, 
(September 28) about as they have 
been in the last couple of years. Our 
Ladino clover lambs with No. 2 pelts 
have been selling this summer at 
123, cents. Fine-wooled yearling 
ewes are selling at $11 a head and 
whitefaced crossbreds at $12. This 
year’s wool clip is practically all sold. 

Labor shortage is our major prob- 


lem. 
Matt LeGrande 


Oregon 

The month averaged a little warmer 
than usual, though there were a few 
autumn-like nights of moderately low 
temperature. Precipitation was quite 
light, being of little importance to pas- 
tures or ranges, which would be im- 
proved by general showers. Livestock 
are moving from summer ranges in 
fairly good condition; but it is ex- 
pected some of them will go on feed 
earlier than usual. 


Heppner, Morrow County 


Weather and range conditions have 
been favorable during September, but 
we have had less rain than in previous 
years. The old grass is good yet but, 
due to lack of rain, green grass has 
not started (September 21). 

Lambs have been contracted for de- 
livery at home as follows: Fat lambs, 
10\/, to 1114; whitefaced feeder wether 
lambs around 11 cents; and cross- 
bred whitefaced ewe lambs as high 
a 13 cents. Growers are keeping 
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VICTORY REQUIRES SHEEP 


Free of Nodular Worms 


Sheepmen are called on to produce two vital necessities of war . . . high quality “shearling” 
pelts and sheep intestines free of nodules. Neither of these can be adequately produced with 
sheep infested with nodular worms—one of the most destructive parasites of sheep. ° 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Recommends 
Phenothiazine 


The only known drug that will kill and remove nodular worms from sheep. It is important to 
treat your flock with Phenothiazine this fall and winter. Government authorities urge these 
treatments to make possible the necessary production of good “‘shearling’” pelts and sutures for 


wartime needs. 





Greever’s Phenothiazine 


is available in three forms to meet every need. 
The suspension or drench, 1214 gram bolus, and powder. 











ASK your dealer for Greever’s Phenothiazine or write us direct. You will find 
our prices consistently low and the quality of our products unsurpassed. 


GREEVER’S 


Chilhowie, Va. BUY STAMPS 





BUY BONDS 


















Send Today 
for this FREE 


| Sheep Booklet 


Helpful data on the 
prevention of diseases. 
Dozens of dependable 
items for care of Sheep. 



















TVACCINES 
and SUPPLIES 
Protect Your Fleck from 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
Vaccinate with the Genuine 


FRANKLIN BACTERINS 






























FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER A postal will bring it. | 
FRANKLIN NO-DRAW DRENCH 
FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES O. M. FRANKLIN 







Serum Company | 
OENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA Y 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY / 
AMARILLO FT. WORTH / 

. LOS ANGELES V 


FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS 
FRANKLIN SOREMOUTH 


VACCINE 
Drug Stores 
: is 
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Paragon Printing Co. PORTER 
° PRINTERS FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
of Publications - Books TRAPPERS 
Catalogues - Directories Ship or Consign Your 
and Commercial Job Work PELTS = HIDES cs RAW FURS 


and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


Ruling - Engraving - Binding 


122-124 W. on Second So. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dial 3-5897 
83-5898 











IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 


MAKE EVERY MARKET-DAY 
BOND-DAY! 


For our fighting men, for our country’s future 
and for freedom we must meet and beat our War 
Bond quota and keep on doing it. 

Pick up your War Bonds and Stamps on your 
second stop in town . . . right after you've sold your 











eggs, milk, poultry, stock or grain. No investment 





is too small and no investment is too large 





the important thing is to buy every time you sell! 
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ATTENTION! 


UHUNOUADONEOOEOONUNONEGONOUSCAEECONONONURONEGHD 
Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, [il. 











Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 











Cuv Toombes, Managing Director 











RANGE” 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 


11942 MODEL 
“BEST EVER 





Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, etc 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc.. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 

m be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 
Write for literature 


AHLANDER ACTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 
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about the same number of ewe lambs 
as in 1941, I think. From $10 to 
$11.50 is the range on fine-wooled 
yearling ewes, and around $11.50 is 
being paid for whitefaced crossbreds. 

Since so many men are being in- 
ducted into the armed service, the 
problem confronting wool growers in 
our section is how we shall acquire 
help to maintain our business for the 
duration. There have been rumors of 
attempts to relieve this situation, but 
nothing has materialized and help re- 
mains very hard to get. 

Expenses are about 25 per cent 
higher than in 1941. 

Frank Monohan 


Washington 


Temperatures were above normal 
most of the month, without cold snaps 
to affect vegetation seriously. Only 
light, scattered and inadequate rains 
occurred as a general rule, and more 
rain is needed for fall and winter pas- 
tures and ranges. Milk is falling off, 
and as a rule livestock are in only 
fair to good shape. They are expected 
to go on feed earlier than usual in 
some sections. 


Roosevelt, Klickitat County 


We have had very clear weather 
during September—hot and very dry, 
much drier in the mountains than 
asual—and naturally the feed is get- 
ting short and most of the sheep are 
coming down (September 24). 

The labor shortage is very acute, 
and I think there should be something 
done about it. The local draft boards 
are taking men, that in my opinion, 
are needed much more right here. In 
some instances, the drafting of the 
herder means the sale of the sheep, 
because he cannot be replaced. 

Fat lambs have been contracted for 
delivery at home at 11 to 1214 cents, 
straight. I do not think quite so many 
ewe lambs are being kept for breeding 
as last year. The going price on fine- 
wooled yearlings is from $10 to $11, 
and $12 to $13 is being asked for 


whitefaced crossbreds. 


Idaho 


Temperatures were somewhat above 
normal early in the month, and some- 
what below during the last half. 
Showers were frequent enough, but 
were light and scattered as a rule, 
Good haying weather prevailed. Pas- 





———— 


LINCOLNS 


Our 1942 offerings: 


10 STUD RAMS 
100 REGISTERED RANGE RAMs 
100 REGISTERED RAM LAMBS 


Ernest Robson & Sons 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada 








a, 





REGISTERED SUFFOLK RAMS 
FOR SALE 
2 RAMS—=3 Years old 
7 RAMS—2 Years old 


2 RAMS—1 Year old 
7 RAM LAMBS 


(Suitable for Stud Rams) 


E. H. GEORGES 


Westcliffe, Colorado. 











AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car. 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand ‘champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 International. 

Write the Secretary for additional information, 
Eugene Helms, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 
















CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. 





Denver, Colo. 








CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass, 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of breed- 
ers. 


No Membership Fee 
ng om tintaciaentligs Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres........... R. C. Hoyt, Bigs Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer.... sereceeenee Mrs. F, J. Moline 
NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 











The National Wool Grower 
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tures and ranges are dry, though the 
feed has been good to excellent. Live- 
stock are generally in good condition, 
asa result of better feed in the higher 
devations where cattle and sheep 
have been held. 


Boise, Ada County 


It is very dry here (October 9), 
and while there is an abundance of 
dry feed on the fall and winter ranges, 
rain is necessary to make the best 
use of it. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes are 
selling at $10 to $11 a head and the 
whitefaced crossbreds are changing 
hands at $11.50 to $12.50. Fat lambs, 
contracted for delivery at home, have 
been moving at 12 to 13!/, cents; 
feeder wether lambs at 11 to 12 cents, 
and crossbred, whitefaced ewe lambs 
at 12 to 13!/, cents. Only about half 
as many ewe lambs are being kept for 
breeding as in 1941. 

Very little, possibly five to eight 
cars of wool is left in Idaho. 
Operating costs are up 20 to 30 per 
cent, but our chief concern is over 
the labor situation. Most of the men 
are getting along with fewer men and 
also providing 12-months’ work to 
keep their employees from being at- 
tracted to other jobs. Also, most of 
the local draft boards are giving us 
support in draft deferments. 

Coyotes are quite troublesome, due 
to lack of hunters and trappers. 


Wontana 


Mild weather early in the month 
was followed by a stormy period of 
beneficial moisture in most sections, 
and by subnormal temperatures dur- 
ing the latter half of the month. 
Killing frost has occurred rather 
generally. Good harvesting weather 
prevailed. Livestock are in very good 
condition; and heavier marketings 
than usual are reported. Range feed is 
somewhat heavier than usual, promis- 
ing well for the winter. 


Big Timber, Sweet Grass County 


Fall and winter feed prospects are 
good as conditions on the range have 
been excellent (September 20). The 
labor situation is causing us a great 
deal of concern. The Army is taking 
our sheep herders and camp tenders 
and the sheepmen will soon be forced 
to sell. The citizens of Big Timber are 
volunteering to help out on _ the 


October, 1942 





YEARLING CROSSBREDS 
Big, Rugged, Range-Raised Rams 


Also, a few good 4-and-5-year-old 


Rambouillet - Lincoln Rams 


both half and three-quarter blood. — Quality at a price you cannot 
afford to miss. 


They have the WOOL, BONE and SIZE from years of Selective Breed- 
ing. — Write or wire, or come and see them, they are really good. 


EWES AND LAMBS, CROSSBREDS | 


350 Ewe Lambs, average 62 to 66 pounds. 
300 Large, Aged Ewes, good ones. 
300 Large Ewes, 5 years old 


E.W. WAYMAN 


INGOMAR, MONTANA 








North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock thru bonded Commission Firms who have 
experienced salesmen to secure you the Top Dollar for your cattle, hogs ‘and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 

For the best of service bill your shipments to Feed at North Salt Lake. Our 
day and night crews are always ready to serve you. 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livesteck in nermal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 

Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY : 

50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date 160 cars cattle; good pens; goed 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. | grain bunks and hay racks, 
Write or wire for complete informatiog. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Steck Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Sampson’s Native American Forage 








Management $4.00 Plants .... 5.00 
ese + ees See bir 4.50  Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 





Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool...... 3.00 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.60 





FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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ranches but that does not meet the 
wool growers’ labor needs. 


Prices on lambs contracted for de- 
livery at home range between $11.75 
and $12 per hundred, while feeder 
lambs (whitefaced wethers) are mov- 
ing at $11 and $11.50 per hundred. 
Crossbred whitefaced ewe lambs have 
also heen selling within the $11 to 
$11.50 price range. Only a very small 
percentage of the ewe lambs are being 
retained by sheepmen for breeding, 
most of them going straight to market. 
Fine-wooled yearling ewes are mov- 
ing at $10 a head and whitefaced 
crossbreds at $10.50. 


Sigurd Lavold 


Niarada, Sanders County 


I would say that the weather and 
the feed this month have been the 
best in years; fall and winter ranges 
are in excellent condition (September 


26). 


From 11 to 111% cents is being paid 
for feeder lambs and from 11!'/, to 12 
cents for crossbred whitefaced ewe 
lambs. Very few ewe lambs are being 
kept, only for replacement. There have 
been some sales of whitefaced, cross- 
bred yearling ewes at $12 a head. 

All of the wool is out of growers’ 
hands in this section. 

Coyotes and shortage of labor are 
our biggest worries. There aren’t 
enough trappers to do the work and 
ammunition is also getting scarcer, 
so coyotes are increasing: It is like- 
wise impossible to get good herders 
and ranch help. 


South Dakota 


Moderately warm weather early in 
the month was followed by tempera- 
tures well below normal during the 
last half of the month, with frosts or 
freezing temperatures which termin- 
ated the growing season. Rain was 
rather frequent, and in most sections 
heavy enough for most needs. Dry 
weather is needed for corn that will 
be siloed, or stored. Early sown grains 
are up nicely. Silo filling was delayed 
by wet weather. Ranges and pastures 
have continued to make rank growth. 
Livestock are excellent. 


Edson, Meade County 


There is an abundance of feed and 
water but the grass doesn’t seem to 
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be as good as in either 1940 or 1941. 
There doesn’t seem to be much de- 
mand for ewe lambs here, the cross- 
bred whitefaced type selling at the 
same price as feeders, 1114 cents. Sales 
of yearling ewes (fine-wools) have 
been made at $10.50, and $11 has been 
given for whitefaced crossbreds. 
Government trappers are getting 
good results from their work in this 
section and coyotes are not so num- 
erous as formerly. Our chief concern 
at present is the control of worms 
in our sheep, as we have been having 
quite a lot of trouble in that respect. 
Ray Cooper 


Gustave, Harding County 


Conditions (September 29) are 
good. We have more grass than usual 
for this time of year. Feed prospects 
are good on both the fall and winter 
ranges, except that the grass is rather 
coarse. 

Quite a number of the sheepmen are 
selling their ewe lambs, getting $8 a 
head for whitefaced crossbreds, so 
there probably will not be so many 
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kept for breeding. Feeder wae 
lambs are being contracted at 1f 
12 cents. Transactions in fine-wogy 
yearling ewes are on a $10.50 to 

basis. 

Sickness in lambs, mostly wor 
and shortage of help, especially gh 
herders, are causing sheepmen gq } 
of worry in this section. We are a 
having more trouble with coyot 
than usual, as so many hunters } 
gone into the Army that the grow 
can’t be covered. 

Hans & Arthur Dahlen 


Ladner, Harding County 


The grass is the best it’s been { 
years, and there’s plenty of hay ¢ 
cut also (September 11). Our maj 
trouble is in getting good hejiee 
Coyotes, too, are more numerous. 

Feeder lambs are selling at 11 centy 
whitefaced ewe lambs at 12 cen 
Transactions in yearling ewes are 9 
the basis of $10 for fine-wools and § 
for crossbreds. 

Sam Alverson 


Wyoming 

Normal temperatures during th 
first half were followed by tempers 
tures well below normal during the 
last two weeks, bringing killing frost 
or freezing temperatures rather 
generally. Precipitation was mos 
light, but was ample for most needs 
Hay and grain harvestings were nearl 
finished. Livestock have mostly moy¥ 
ed from the mountains, and are 3 
fair to good condition. Some corn w 
damaged by frost. 


Tensleep, Washakie County 


The winter range in this part of the 
country is about the same as usual 
(September 23), but it has been d 
all summer and up to date we ha 
had no fall rains. 

We are having great difficulty if 
getting experienced help and as @ 
result our lamb crop, I think, will be 
at least 25 per cent below that of last 
year. Fat lambs have been contracted 
for delivery at home at 10 to 12% 
cents; whitefaced feeder lambs 
(wethers) at 10 to 10.90, and cross 
bred whitefaced ewe lambs up to 13 
cents. I believe the number of ewé 
lambs kept for breeding will be short 
of a year ago. Up to $11.50 has been 
paid ior yearling ewes, both finewools 
and cressbreds. Clare Lyman 


The National Wool Grower 





